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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
From Mr. Murray’s Educational List. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
New Editions. Ready in January. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 


FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the ESTABLISHMENT of the 
EMPIRE. With Chronological Tables and Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., sometime Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Revised, and in part Re-written, by ?. V. M. 
BENECKE. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Coloured 
and other Maps, and numerous Illustrations Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. Abridged from the 


Original Work by Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised 
Ecition in 2 Parts. 
Parr Il.—Nearly ready. By J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College and Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I.—Published. From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of 
Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. each Volume, 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


A Companion Volume to “ Little Arthur’s England ”’ and “ Little Arthur’s 
Ffance.”” By the Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 12mo, 2s. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


THE GROWTH of GREATER BRITAIN. A 


Reader for Schools. Compiled and Edited by ELIZABETH LEE, 
Author of “A School History of English Literature,” &c., Editor of 
“*Cowper’s Task and Minor Poems,’ &c. Price 2s. { Ready shortly. 
This Scho?l Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged 
in sections, comprising “The English Colonies up to 1800,” ** Australia,” 
** India,” ‘‘ South Africa,” &c , and the story of these periods of British history 
is told by the actual explorers, navigators, colonists, and statesmen who were 
instrumental in the expansion of Eogland at that time. The selections range 
from the works of Sir Wa'ter Raleigh to the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
include yet more modern authorities. There will be a literary introduction, 
weaving the threads together, and the extracts will be supplied with bio- 
graphical and bistorical notes, The name of the author, who is a contributor 
to the “ Dictionary of National Biography,”’ carries assurance that the editorial 
work will be well done. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. By Professor 


THEODORE GOMPERZ, of Vienna University, Hon. LL.D. Dublin, 
Ph.D. Konigeberg, &c. Translated by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A,, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

VOLUME I. :—The Geography of Greece —National Greek Characteristics— 
The Art of Writing—Colonies—Commerce—Society—Religion—Anthropomor- 
phism—Homer—Hesiod—Ionian Nature Philosophy—Thales —Anaximander— 
Anaximenes—Heraclitus—The Orphics and Orphic Cosmogony—Pherecydes— 
Pythagoras and his Disciples—Xenophanes —Parmenides—Anaxagoras—Em- 
pedocles—The Historians—Hecataeus—Herodotus as Monotheist, Critic, and 
Positivist—The Age of Enlightenment and Emaacipation—The Physicians— 
Atomism—Mental and Moral Sciences—Sophists —Protagoras - Gorgias—The 
Advance of Historical Science. [ Ready in January. 

VOLUME II.. containing Pxaro, is now nearly completed, and is already in 
course of translation. 

This account of Greek Philosophy by the author of the standard German 
translation of J. 8. Mill's “‘ Logic’ is inspired by the endeavour to do justice 
to the chief tendencies in all departments of ancient thought. Composed 
throughout in a clear and popular etyle, the work will be found to combine in a 
singular degree the resources of an almost encyclopedic learning with an 
appreciation of the resulta of monern science and of the dep2ndence of the 
civilisation of the present on that of past ages. ‘‘ The Greek Thinkers ’’ in this 
sense include the leaders of religion, of literature, and of the special sciences. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY'S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford, 
LIST OF MAPS NOW READY. 
GALLIA. One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 
BRITANNIA,. One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 
HISPANIA, One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 
ITALIA (Northern Italy, South, and Sicily), Twosheets in one case, 3s. cloth ; 
1s, 6d, net, paper. 
GERMANIA, RHAETIA, ILLYRIA, MOKESIA, &c. 
1s. net, paper. 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, and Part of MESOPOTAMIA, and a Map showing 
St. Paul’s Voyages. Three Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s, net, paper. 
GRAECIA ‘Northern Greece, South, and Peloponnesus). Two sheets in one 
case, 33, cloth; 1s, 6d. net, paper. [ Immed iately. 
An !ndex is bound in each case. 

“This method of showing physical features is most effective, and lends the 
maps a valus which is possessed by no other classical atlas known to us ..... 
We recommend all schoolmasters and students who care for geographical 
matters to look at these maps.” —Atheneum. 

May be taken as correct and up-to-date Both attractive to the eye 
and informing to the mind.”— Manchester Guardian. 


One sheet, 2s. cloth; 


NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and EMPIRE. By 


A. CALDECOTT, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), Fellow and Dean of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Philosophy, King’s College, London. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. With a New Chapter, bring- 
ing the work entirely up to date, by F. A. KIRKPAT RICK, M.A, 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR,—JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TECHNICAL-SCHOOL FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. By Dr. W. KRISCH, Teacher of Latin, Greek, French, German, 
and Spanish at the Wolverhampton Free Library Science School, 
Examiner in Modern Languages to the Midland Counties Union of Edu- 
cational Institutions, 1897-99, &c. Crown 6vo, 2s, 6d, 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two 


Parts. By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Assi~tant Master at Merchant Taylor’s School, and MICHEL BECKER, 
Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ** L’Allemand Com- 
mercial,” and ** Lectures Pratiques, d’Allemand Moderne.”’ With a Map. 
Part I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teach- 
ing, and conta’ning in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with 
special reference to the Verb, is in course of active preparation. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


Part Il.—Comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, wil! be duly 
announced. 


MEDIOAL WORKS, 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 


Based on Lectures delivered at University College, London. By @G. 
VIVIAN POORE, M.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, net. 
[ Immediately. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES,—Large crown 8vo, 6s, each vol. 


THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY of the 
BRAIN and COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor JACQUES 
LOEB, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the University of Chicago. 

[ Immediately, 


* No such comprehensive work has hitherto been issued, and, in our opinion,‘ The Public School Speaker’ has leaped at a sinjle bound into the very fore- 


most rank, and has become the classic of its kind,’’—Tur BooxsE.tErr. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER. 


Compiled by F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A, Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This work, as its name implies, is a collection of pieces suitable for recitation at school “speeches.” The editor has made his selection in the widest manner and 


from various langueges—Greek, Latin, English, German. French, and Italian. 


He has included drama, general poetry, orations, and other prose pieces, ancient and 


modern, and is in hopes that no serious omissions can be found, unless it be those intentional ones from classics that are at everyone’s command, which he has left 


out to make room for others more difficult of access. 


It will be noticed that he has in many cases given an extract longer than is sufficient for a single recitation—he has done this advisedly with a view to affording 


greater scope for individual requirements and individu taste. 


A complete Illustrated Catalogue of Standard Educational Works published by Mr. Murray may be had, post free, on application. 
This Catalogue includes Sir William Smith’s famous Series of Student’s Manuals. smaller Manuals, Dictionaries, Prineipias, &ce. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1901-1902). 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1901-2. 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1901. 
Sallust—Catilina. Wun Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. G. H. Nau, M.A, 1s. 6d. 
Sallust—Catilina, Edited by C. Merivace, D.D. 
2s. 


Sallust-Bellum Catulinze. Edited by A. M. 
Coon, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
Eng teh Grawmar Past and Present. By 
.C. Nesrietp, M.A, 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. €d. net. Specially 
adapted to the requirements of candidates for Matriculation 

A Srort History of Sagten Literature. 
By Professor G. Saintssury. 

Elementary General Science. By A. T: 
Simmons, B.Sc... and L. M. Jones, B.Sc. ss. 6d. (Adapted 
to the London Matriculation Course.) 

MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1902. 


Horace—Cdes. Book !. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A, 1s. 6d. 


Plato—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and | 


PHAEDO. Translated by F. J. Cuuncu. 28. 6d, net. 
Piato—Crito and Phaedo (Chs. 57 to end). 
Edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902. 
Cicero—De Senectute. With Notesand Voca- 
bulary. By E. 8. Suvucksurcn, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
Euripides—Medea. With Nc tes and Vocabulary. 


By Rev. M. A. Bayriecp, M.A.. Is. 6d. Edited by A. W 
Verrat, Litt.D. 2. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


June and December, 901, and June, 1902. 
Spenser—Faeric Queene. Pok I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Percivau. M.A. 3s. ; 
sewer, 2s. 6d. | June, 1901. 
Bacon - The New Atlantis. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. T. Fivx. 1s. (June, 1901. 
Shakespeare—Coriolanus. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. Werentox. 2s. 6d.; sewed, is. 
(June, 1901, 
— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. Deiautox. 1s. 9d. (June, 1902. 
Milton—Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 
With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmirian, B.A. 
is. 3d. each ; sewed, is. each. (June, 1902, 
Bunyan—The Pilgrim’s Progress. With 
Introduction and Notes. By J. Morrison, M.A. Is. 9d. ; 
sewed, Is. 6d. (June, 1902, 
Walton’s Lives and Complete Angier. 
Edited by A. W. Pottarp, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. [June, 1902. 
Milton—Poetical Works. [Edited by D. Masson, 
3s. 6d. (June, 1902, 
Dryden—Poetical Works. Edited by W. D. 
Curistiz. 3s. 6d. [ June, 1902. 
Historical Outlines of English Accicence. 
By Rev. K. Morais, LL.D. Revised by L. Keriner, Ph.D., 
and H. Brapiey, M.A. 6s. 
The History of the English Language. 
By 0. F. Emexson, Ph.D. 6s. net. 
A pvemer of Chaucer. By A. W. Po.ttarp, 
M 


Engiah Prose Selections, By Sir E. Craik, 
K.0.B. Vols. I.-1V., 7s. 6d. each. Vol. V., 8-. 6d 
The English Pocts. Edited by T. H, Warp, 
1.A. Vols. I.-[11., 78; 6d. each. Vol. LV., 88. 6d. 
A Gaahenmeuaaen Grammar. By Rev.E, A. 
Ansnorr, D.D. 6a. 
Horace. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. (June, 1901. 
Cicero-—-Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by A, 8. 
Wicxins, Litt.D. zs. 6d. 
(June and December, 1901, June, 1902. 
Lucretius. Books I. to Ill. Edited by J, H. 
Warevurton Lee, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
| December, 1901, J une, 1902. 
Demosthenes—De Corona. ee by Bb, 
Dreake. Revised by E. 8. Succkscren, M.A. 38. 6d 
[ June, 1901, 
Vepepeeee Book IV, Edited by O. E. Graves, 
MA. 3s. 6d | December, 1901, June, 1902. 
Moliere-—-Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
is. 6d. L'AVARE. 1s. Edited by L. M. Mortaurty, B.A. 
| June, 1901. 
-—— _ be Misanthrope. Edited by G. BE. Fasnacur, 
| December, 1901, June, 1902. 
Guneatiien Le Cid. Edited by G. E, Fasnacur, 
is J une, 1901 
Gocthe-Iphigenie. Edited by H. B. Correrit., 
M.A. 3s, Edited by C. A. Eocert, Ph.D. 2s, 6d 
(June, 1901 
- Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by J.T. 
Hatrietp, 3s. 6d (December, 1001, June, 1902, 
Lessing -—Nathan der Weise. Edited by G.O. 
CuRME. 38. 6 (June, 1901. 
Schiller—Maria Stuart. Edited by C. Surtpon, 
Litt.D. 2s. 6d | December, 1901, June, 1902 
Gritiparzer—Sappho. lEidited by W. Riprmany, 
38. 


| December, 1901, June, 1902. 





| CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINA- 
| TIONS, 1901. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew. | 


pe 

THE GREEK TEXT. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Rev. A Sioman. 2s. 6d, 

| The Acts of the 4posties. Authorised Version: 
With wen By 7. E. Pace, M.A., ana Kev. A. 8. Wav" 
POLE, 

— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 38. 6 

nay 2. Crusoe. Edited by H. 
Kinostey. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 

Scott-tay of the Last Minstrel. With 
Introduction and Notes. By G. H. Srvargt, M.A., and 
BK. H. Exuiort, B.A. 2s. (Junior. 


Shakespeare—Henry V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DeicurTon. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 


Spenser—Faerie Queene. Book I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By H. M Percivar, M.A. 38. ; sewed, 
2s. 6d. (Senior. 

| Caesar—Gallic War. Book VII. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A.,and Rev. A. 
Watpoue, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Preliminary and a> 

Cicero - Catiline Ovations. by a by A. 8, 
Witeins, Litt.D. 28. 6¢ Junior and Senior. 

Virgil—Aeneid. a IX. 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Sternenson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

| Junior and Senior. 

Horace—Odes. Book TIL. ve Notes and 

Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, MA. 1s. 6d [ Senior. 


aa! Book I. With Notes and ‘Vocabulary. By | 


H. M, Sreruensos, M.A. 1s. 6¢ [| Senior. 


ares — Greek Lives a Lives of 
Oriatides, Cimon, Miltiades, Tpemaien Themistocles). 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Witainxson,’M.A 

Is. 6d, Preliminary. 
Thucydides. Book VI. Edited by E, C, Mar- 
cuant, M.A, 3s, 6d, ([Sentor. 


Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. | 


P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 


Plato—Crito one Phaedo. Edited by = a. 
Keene, M.A, 2s. 6d | Senior. 


Piato—Euthyphro ar:d Menexenus. With 
Introduction and Notes. By U. E, Graves, M.A. 1s. 6d 
[Senior. 
Plato - Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 
PIIAEDO. Translated by F. J. Cuuncu. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Senior. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. Book VI. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nauu, M.A. 1s. 6d 
(Junior. 
Moliere—Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited 
by C. E. Fasnacut. 1s. (Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1901. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
—THE GREEK TEXT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. A, Stomax, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Aposties. Authorised Version. 
With Notes. ont E. Pace, M.A, and Rev. A. 8. Wat- 
poLe, M.A. 2s 6d. 

— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E, 
Pace, M.A. 38. 6¢ 

Poems of miotene. —A Selection of 
ENGLISH PATRivTIC POETRY. With Notes. By 
H. B. Groner, M.A., and A. Sipewick, M.A. 23. 6d. 


Shakespeare—Henry V. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DeiguTon. 1s. 9d. 


Merchant of Venice. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. Detenton. Is. 9d, 


Byron childe Harold’s nee. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris. Cantos IIL. and IV. 


Caesar-—Gallic War. Book VI. with rol and 
Vocabulary. By C. Cotseck. M.A. Is. 6 


Virgil—Aeneid. Book lI. With oe and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. 8S. Wauroue, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


HoraceOdes. BookIV. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by thesame. 2s. 

— Episties and Ars Poetica. Edited by 
A. 8. Wtiains, Litt.D. 58. x 

Livy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary, By 
M. ALrorp. 1s. 6d. 

Caesar—The Gallic War. By Rev.Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. 8. Wavrote. M.A. 4s. 6d. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Book {V. By we Bry dns, Le A. 
is. 6d. Book V. By C. Corneck, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. 
By C. Coinerck, “MA. Is. 6d, 

Xenophon -Anabasis. Book Il. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. A.S. Watro.e,M A. 1s. 6 

Euripides—Alcestis. With Notes and al 
lary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

| Xenophon—Anabasis. With Notes and Voca- 

bulary. BookI. By Rev. A. S. Watpote, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Book L. With Exercises by E. A. Weis, M.A. Is. 6d. 

| Thucydides. Book Vil. Edited by E. C. Mar- 

cwant, M.A. 33. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


- ith Notes and | 


|OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1901. 


Burke—Refiections on the French Revo- 
ie With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sxvsy, 


| Chaucer Works. Edited by A. W. Pottaro, 
M.A. Globe Edition. 33. 6d. 

Shakespeare—The Merchant of Venicc. 
With Introduction and Notes, By K. Deicuron. 1s. 9d. 
|-—- Mamilet. With EateoGuetion and Notes. By 

K. Deienton. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 

ington Westward Ho! Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. ; 8vo, sewed, 1 . 

Spenser—The Faerie Queene. BookI. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Percivar, M.A. 3s8.; 
sewed, 2s. 

Cicero—Pro Seeste Amerino. Edited by E. H. 
Donkin, M.A: 2s. 6d. 

— The Catiline Orations. Edited by A. 8. 
Wiaiys, Litt.D. 2s. 6d, 

Hernee—The Odes and Epodes. ByT. E. 

AGE, A. 

Terence—Hauton Timorumenos. Edited by 
E. 8. Suucnsurcns, M.A. 2s, 6d. ; with Translations, 3s. 6J. 

— Adeiphoe. Edited by 8. G. Asumosr, 3s, 6d, 

Tasiue— Histories. Edited by A. D. Gon try, 
A. Books Land II. 3s. 6d. Books III. and LV. 3s. 6d. 
Viegil—aeneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
k X. By 8. G. Owen, M.A. 1s. 6d. Books XI. and XII. 
Bet. K. Pace, M.A. is. 6d. each. : 
Sallust—Catiline. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by C. Merivate, 
D.D. 2s. Edited by A. M.Coox, M.A. 2s 6d. 
Seochywue—Perens. Edited by A, O, Prickarp, 
2s 6d 


- | Euripides - 2 naromanane, Edited by A. R. F. 


Hystop, M.A. 23. 6 
Ho~mer—liliad. Books XIII.-XX1IV, Edited by 
W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayvrietp, M.A. 6s. 


-— Wiad. Books I., IX., XI., and XVI. to XXIV. 
Edited by J. H. Prart, M.A, and W. Lear, Litt.D 5s. 


Evripides—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabu- 
| lary. By Rev. M. A. Py aes M.A. 1s.6d, Edited by 


M. L. Earte, Ph.D. 
Edited by E. C. Mar- 


Thucydides. Bock VI. 
cuant, M.A. 3s. 6d 

— Books vi. and VII. 
M.A. 3s, 6 

Moliere an Watase Imaginaire. Edited hy 
G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 6d 

Gorneitie—te cid. Edited by G. E, Fasnacur. 


Edited by Rev. P. Frosr, 


Voltaire— Gnastes Xl. Edited by G. E. Fas- 


NacuT, 3s. 6d 
Merimee—Colomba. Edited by G, E, Faswacurt, 


| Goethe—Egmont. Edited by 8S, Primer, Ph.D, 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 


July and December, 1901. 
Shakespeare — Henry V. With Introduction 


and Notes. By K. Deiguton. 1s. od. 

Spenser—The Faerie Queene. Book I, With 
Introduction and Notes. By H.M. Percivat, M.A. 38.; 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Poems of England—A Selection of Eng- 
LISH PATRIvTiC PUVETKY. With Notes by H. B. 
Georee, M.A.,and A. Sipcwicn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Caesar—Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. Book VI. By C. Cotneck, M.A. Is. 6d. Book VII. 
By Rev. J. Boxp, M A.,and Rev. A.S. Wacpoue, M.A, Is. 6d. 


Verge ~ Ganete. With Notes and Vocabulas, 
By Rev. A. 8. Weapon, M.A. 1s. TE 
Peer, ‘ita’ Is. cae Book 1X. by Rev. H. us 2424 





Horace—Odes. Books I.,III.,andIV. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by 
the same. 2s. 

Livy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M. Atrorp. Is. 6d. 

Phacdrus—Fables. With Notes and Vocabu'ary. 
By Rev. G. H. Nauti, M.A. Is. 6d. SELECT FABLES. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 3. WaALPoug, 
M.A. 1s. 6d, 

Eutropius. Books I. and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. G. Durrietp, 

M.A, 1s 64. 

-—*~ % 3° Atecetio. With Notes and Vocabu- 

ev 4 1ELD, M.A. 1s, 6 
wre. By Re wad AYFIEL s.6d. Edited by 

Henephon—fnanaste. | wih Notes and Voca- 
Dit v . Ww. . 5 . 
book VI. by Rev.G H.Mau,Ma ieee 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
—THE GREEK TEXT. With Introd 
By Rev. A. Soman, M.A. 2s. 6d. a 

The Acts of the Aposties. With Introduction 
9 T. EB. Pace, M.A., and Rey. A. 8, Wa poie, 
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Self. Education. 


Ir is a trite saying that he who is his own lawyer has 
a fool for his client; nor will wise doctors treat themselves 
for serious ailments. Self-education is not exposed to the 
same objections as self-healing or the drawing of one’s 
own conveyances. Indeed, in a certain sense, no one can 
educate a man except himself. Your pedagogue may 
stuff the mental stomach with the matter of nutriment ; 
the organ itself must supply the secretions by which 
digestion is effected. But in this article only a particular 
and narrow case of self-education is contemplated. Given 
one who has never had any formal instruction beyond that 
of an elementary kind; given a desire on the part of such 
an one, say at twenty-one years of age, to make good the 
defects caused by the lack or the neglect of all oppor- 
tunities of what is called higher education; and given a 
position which excludes the help and inspiration of a 
living teacher; it is proposed to consider tentatively what 
are the books from which, under these circumstances, most 
gain can be derived. We know that self-education is 
possible. Small was the debt that Rousseau, for example, 
with his mastery of written speech and rare suggestiveness 
of thought, owed to professors or seats of learning. The 
problem has often been solyed; the only question is as to 
the best method of solution. 

The reader will observe that the conditions set forth 
restrict us to education as it can be got from books. We 
are compelled to ignore the many other educative agencies 
by which everyone is surrounded, and which are, at least, 
as useful as printed counsellors. To couple unlike things, 
music and example, with all that they can teach, are 
outside of our purview, no less than table-talk and the 
scenery of nature. Moreover, by education we mean 
general, not technical, education. Our aim is to makea 
man, not to assist the form of progress known as getting 
on in the world. Lest we should glut our beginner 
instead of whetting his appetite, we confine ourselves to 
offering him a list of fifty books, which digested, he may 
choose his own food. No attempt has been made, be it 
“noticed, to mark off knowledge into a chequer-work of equal 
squares; nor has the mind been resolved, although some 
of its powers are named, into exclusive faculties each 
demanding a separate regimen. Such analyses are, for 
the most part, futile, or profitable only by way of exercise 
for the investigator who conducts them. Having thus 
guarded ourselves against possible misconceptions, let us 
to our task, grouping the books according to the end in 
view, and recommending none that will not yield a 
meaning to careful and repeated study. 

First of all, there are two preliminary disciplines of 
such value as to be practically indispensable. One is 
‘Language, which is best examined by the student’s com- 
paring some other speech with his own. Many reasons 
may be urged for Latin as the speech to be selected ; such 
as its clearness, the light it throws on French and English, 
as well as its frequent use for quotation in learned and 
unlearned works. Assuming that it is the language to 
be taken up, it may be studied in the following books : 


(a.) Lancuace (Latry). 
1, An Elementary Latin Course. By L. Huxley. (Joseph 





Hughes & Co. 2s. 6d.) 
2. The Seven Kings of Rome. By Wright. (Macmillans. 
3s. 6d.) 


8. Latin Grammar for Schools. By Roby. (Macmillans. 5s.) 
4, Latin Dictionary. By Lewis and Short. (Clarendon 
Press. 25s.) 
5. Virgil’s inetd. 
(Clarendon Press. 


Edited by Papillon and Haigh. 


7x.) 
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No. 1 is, as its title states, a ‘‘ Course’”’—that is, grammar, 


reader, and exercise-book combined in one. After it has 
been mastered, the learner should proceed to some easy 
translation book having a vocabulary at the end, such as 
No. 2. The bookstalls, however, will supply him at a 
cheap rate with any number of such books, published by 
the same firm as the Seven Kings. He next requires a 
good grammar (as free as possible from jargon), a trust- 
worthy dictionary, and a specimen of Latin literature. 
Our list has provided for all these wants; with the addi- 
tion of a few more texts, and as many “cribs,” it should 
enable him to read, though not to write, Latin with ease. 
Even from the five books alone he could get a modest 
knowledge of the language and much useful training. 

The second preliminary discipline is concerned with the 
phenomena of number and space, in the consideration of 
which the books now to be named will be found most 
serviceable : 

(6.) MarHEmarics, 


6. Arithmetic. By (©. Pendlebury. 
4s. 6d.) 

7. Algebra. By Hall & Knight. (Macmillans. 4s. 6d.) 

8. Elements of Plane Geometry. By the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 4s. 6d.) 

9. Modern Plane Geometry. By Richardson & Ramsay. 
(Macmillans. 3s. 6d.) 

10. Elementary Trigonometry. By Hall & Knight. 
millans. 3s. 6d.) 


It may be noted that No. 7 is continued in a Higher 
Algebra by the same authors, and that to Nos. 6, 7 and 10 
keys, somewhat expensive, are published, also by Mac- 
millans. 

No education deserves its name if it does not regard in 
some sort the physical and the chemical forces, the history, 
movement and relations of the earth, and the physiology 
of man. We collect a few books on these subjects under 
a rough title. 


(Bell & Sons. 


(Mac- 


(c.) Naturat Scrence. 


11. Lessons in Elementary Physics. By Balfour Stewart. 
(Macmillans. 4s. 6d.) 

12, Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By Roscoe. 
millans. 4s. 6d.) 

13. The Earth's History. By R. D. Roberts. (Murray. 5s.) 

14. Story of the Heavens. By Ball. (Cassell’s. 10s. 6d.) 

15. Lessons in Elementary Physiology. By Huxley. (Mac- 


millans. 4s 6d.) 


We pass from science to a different, but no-less essential, 
form of culture. To stimulate the imagination the 
supreme means at our command is furnished by the poets, 
above all, by the epic poets and the dramatists. Hence 
the next group of books: 


(Mac- 


(d.) Porrry (Curerty Eric anp Dramatic). 


16. Shakspeare’s Complete Works. Globe Edition. (Mac- 
millans. 3s. 6d.) 

17. Milton’s Poetical Works. (Globe Edition.) (Mac- 
millans. 3s. 6d.) 

18. Aschylus, The House of Atreus (the trilogy). Trans- 


lated by Morshead. (Kegan Paul. 7s.) 

19. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Translated by Chapman. 
(Dent. 6s.) 

20. Dante, The Vision of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. 
Translated by Cary. (Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 


The atmosphere of the Greek writers will grow familiar 
by degrees. Transition to it may be effected through the 
‘‘ Samson Agonistes”’ of Milton. 

Between poetry and prose fiction there exists an intimate 
connexion. Nevertheless, as instruments of education, 
the two things have different functions. The note of a 
good novel is sympathetic observation; the use of the 
novel, as we allow ourselves to think, is to quicken the 
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powers of observation in the sphere of nature or society ; 
from which point of view we submit five well-known 
examples of this form of literature : 


(e.) Prosx Frerton. 


21. Tom Jones. By Fielding. (Routledge. 2s.) 
22. Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. (Dent. 4s. 6d.) 
23. Esmond. By Thackeray. (Smith & Elder. 2s.) 


24. Pére Goriot. By Balzac. Translated by K. P. 
Wormeley. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 

25. Peace and War. By Tolstoi. ‘Translated by N. H. 
Dole. (New York. 14s.) 


Self-educated men are, perhaps, more liable than their 
neighbours to be led away by fallacies, by a mistaken use 
of words, by preconceived opinions, and by like causes of 
error. On the other hand, they lack what Hallam calls 
‘a sober and serious, not flippant or self-conceited, inde- 
pendency of thinking.” Accordingly, we offer : 


(f.) Sargcuarps AnD HeExps. 


26. A Primer of Logic. By Jevons. (Macmillans. 1s.) 
27. Lessons in Logic. By Jevons. (Macmillans. 3s. 6d.) 
28. English Synonyms. By Crabb. (Routledge. 2s.) 
29. On the Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms. By 
Cornewall Lewis. (Thornton. 6s.) 
30. Conduct of the Understanding. By Locke. 
Fowler. (Clarendon Press. 2s.) 

By this time the student will be anxious and ready to 
approach the higher questions of life, among which this 
will soon confront him: Granted that there are things 
which ought to be done and things which ought not to be 
done, by what test are they distinguished? He may like 
to weigh a few answers : 


Edited by 


(g.) Ernics (MopEry). 


31. The Ethics of Hobbes. In Selections from his Works. 
By Sneath. (Ginn & Co. $1.35.) 

32. Dissertation on Virtue, and Fifteen Sermons. By Butler. 
Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

33. Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
By Bentham. (Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d.) 

34. Introduction to Cudworth’s Treatise Concerning Eternal 


and Immutable Morality. By W. R. Scott. (Long- 
mans. 3s.) 
35. Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams 


& Norgate. 8s.) 


No. 34 is intended as a stopgap until the Treatise itself 
is reprinted, of which there is hope. 

Closely connected, at least in some systems, with Ethics 
is Politics; but before proceeding to the general science 
the learner must make some acquaintance with the his- 
tories of particular States. Hence the two sections which 
follow : 

(h.) History. 
36. History of Greece. By Oman. (Rivingtons. 
37. Outlines of Roman History. By Pelham. 
63.) 
38. Zhe Student’s Gibbon. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
39. General Sketch of European History. By Freeman. 


4s. 6d.) 
(Percival. 


(Macmillans. 3s. 6d.) 
10. Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. 
(Macmillans. 8s. 6d.) 


(j.) Potrrican Scrence (Constitution or Srares; Porrioan 
Economy; Law). 


11. Aristotle’s Politics. Translated by Welldon. (Mac- 
millans. 10s. 6d.) 

42. Theory of the State. By Bluntschli. (Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d.) 


45. Political Economy. ByJ.S. Mill. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 

44, The Spirit of Laws. By Montesquieu. (Bell & Sons 7s.) 

45, The Student's Blackstone. By Kerr. (Reeves & Turner. 
7s. 6d.) , 
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Mill, we are told, needs to be corrected at times, but his 
book carries off the palm from its rivals owing to its 
perspicuous style. In any case, our object is to induce 
judgments, not to supply them ready-made. 

We close our list with a few miscellaneous books for— 


(k.) GeneraL READING. 


(Bell & Sons. 7s.) 


46. Don Quixote. By Cervantes. 
Translated by Carlyle. 


47. Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 
(Chapman. 3s.) 

48. Essays. By Montaigne. (Bell & Sons. 

49. The Advancement of Learning. By Bacon. 
Wright. (Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.) 

50. Marcus Aurelius, To Himself. Translated by Rendall. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


The self-educator is not obliged to complete the study 
of one group of books before. beginning another, but he 
will do well to follow in the main the order indicated by 
the numbering in each section. Let him work through 
these fifty books again and again, turning, upon occasion, 
to a dictionary ; let him copy out and learn by rote the 
passages which strike him most; and let him apply his 
utmost intensity of thought to every paragraph that he 
reads. When his task is finished, he will be able to guide 
his own life with some measure of success. He will be 
fit to drop a vote into a ballot-box, and he will have 
prepared himself to climb intellectual heights with 
steady foot. 


10s. 6d.) 
Edited by 





Reviews. 


Winchester. 


‘* HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT Pustic ScnHoors.”— Winchester. 
By R. Townsend Warner. (Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE multiplication in late years of histories of our public 
schoo!s is really a side-ripple of the wave which has borne Mr. 
Kipling on its crest, and is now binding tbe Australias in one 
imperial faggot. Already Messrs. Bell have issued handbooks 
to Charterhouse, Rugby, and Eton. Messrs. Duckworth’s 
‘* English Public Schools” series include Eton, Rugby, and 
Winchester. 

As ‘‘the Mother of Schools,” Winchester has a claim on the 
regard of all Englishmen. It is but eight years since it cele- 
brated ‘the five-hundredth anniversary of the opening of its 
doors, and since then quite a sheaf of books has done 
justice to its history. Mr. Warner’s book, taking its size and 
style from the series to which it belongs, is a well-arranged 
and, as we have found, a very readable narrative and descrip- 
tion of William of Wykeham’s great foundation. The only 
unpublished matter which Mr. Warner claims to give us is 
derived from some school letters written between Ralph Verney 
und his father in the seventeenth century. and belonging to 
the apparently inexhaustible Verney MSS. Ralph went to 
Winchester as a gentleman commoner in 1682, his father 


_ accompanyiog him, and reporting their arrival as follows : 


We wayted on M' Warden, and from thence wee wayted on 
our cousin ffines at his Chamber, where wee met M' Harris the 
Schoole master. who are Both very fine Gentlemen, and were 
highly civill and obliging to us, entertayned us at Both their 
Chambers, made us Dine w'! them in the Hall, and walkt 
about with us within the Praecincts of the Colledge and 
shewed us All: chose one M' Thomas Terry to Be my sonnes 
Tutor, who seemes to Be a solid Discreet youth, and M" Harris 
sayes He is one of the best, if not the best scholar in the 
Schoole of his standing, though Hee Bee not yet a Praepositor, 
and moreover that Hee is of a Sweete (pray turne over the 
Leafe) Disposition: and Then Mr Harris sent Him, and M' 
Windham my Sonnes Chamber ffellow, to show my Sonne All 
about the Towne, w°" They Didd, and Brought Him about 5 a 
c'ock after noone unto my I1ne at the Signe of the Sunne kept 
by one M' Holloway... . 


We have also an inventory of young Verney’s outfit, which 
included ‘‘ 1 Sylver Issue Plate, with two payres of Stayres on 
it and 2 little Sylver Hookes belonging thereunto.” This was 
the apparatus for bleeding. Mr. Warner’s note is: ‘“‘ When a 
vein was opened in the neck, a silver pen was inserted to 
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prevent it closing, and the plate was used to keep the pen in 
its place, and was fastened round the neck with hooks and 
stayers.. The boy was constantly in doctor’s hands.” Young 
Verney seems to have been a good enough lad. Dr. Sherrugg’s 
report of him ran: ‘He hates lewduess and intemperance, 
but He publickly professeth that hs hates also his book like a 
Toad, aud that which he calls y* Nastiness of y® Lodging and 
eating in the Colledg and the drudgery of the Schoole.” 
But Verney’s day is quite modern in the life of Winchester. 
Splendid, indeed, are the traditions of a school of which it_can 
be written: ‘‘It must have been a striking occasion when, in 
1415, a messenger brought to College the news of a great 
battle ‘apud Agincourt in Pecardii in festo Sanctorum 
Crispini el Crispiani,’ and received 6s. 8d. for his news.” 

There is a distinctiveness, a real self-possession, about 
Winchester which no other school can rival. As Mr. Warner 
points out, its founder left an impress on the school which 
time has only deepened. ‘‘ Wykehamists,”’ not ‘‘ Wintvnians.” 
Toe school motto is but William of Wykeham’s personal 
motto: ‘‘ Manners Makyth Man.” And the school song has a 
unique independ-nce. Though its words knit Winchesters 
together wherever they be, they contain no praise of Winchester, 
nor do they even allude to the place save that they are wholly 
concerned with the pleasure of leaving it. We could cull a 
score of interestiog statements from Mr. Warner's pages did 
space permit. Enough to note that the regular school paper, 
the Wykehamist, is edited by two boys, one in college, and 
ove commoner, and never by masters. Its indepeudent tone 
reflects the thoroughly English lib-rty bounded and safe- 
guarded by accepted usages, rather than written rules, which 
the boys enjoy. With this has gone a conservatism reflected 
in that famous vocabulary which calls a half-holiday a ‘‘ balf- 
rem.”’—i.e., “‘half-remedy’’—and knows an idle time as a 
‘“*thoke.”” Mr. Warner has not failed to make his book useful 
to parents with boys to educate, who will find precise informa- 
tion on ‘‘ Admission and Expenses,” ‘‘Games,” ‘‘ Prizes and 
Honours,” &c. The photographic illustrations complete a 
well-nigh ideal handbook. 


The Making of Us. 


By A. T. Schofield.- (Hodder & 


The Springs of Character. 
Stoughton.) 


IN reading this rather abstruse book we have found ourselves 
exclaiming again and again: ‘‘ A good parent knows all this, 
does all this.” What he does not do, and will probably never 
be persuaded to do, is to distinguish between conscious, 
sub-conscious, and unconscious mind; to distinguish, again, 
between the real self, the supposed self, and the artificial self ; 
or to tabulate good and bad qualities as they are set forth on 
pages 149-152 of this book. When, moreover, we find that 
Mr. Schofield crowns his philosophy and metaphysics with a 
recognition of the all-importance of orthodox Christianity, we 
are the more inclined to exclaim that the Christian parent has 
his own sure and short ways to the truths he wishes to enun- 
ciate. Still, no efficient parent can read this book without 
receiving valuable ideas. That he will be greatly inspired or 
charmed we dare no! predict. Mr. Schofield is earnest and 
erudite; but he does not fuse his thoughts in a glowing and 
sustaining thesis. At the end of the book there is a formid- 
able list of about one hundred works which he appears to have 
consulted, and many of which he quotes. Mr. Schofield’s 
quotations have an irritating frequency and baldness, suggest- 
ing a rather dead-weight transfer from a commonplace book. 
There are too many paragraphs beginving: ‘‘ Wundt says,” 
‘Stout says,” ‘To this M‘Cunn adds,’’ or “ ‘ It is the duty of 
parents,’ as C. Mason tells us.” We cannot give a typical 
passage from Mr. Schofield’s pages, which must be read as a 
whole, but we have indicated their nature, and their conclusion. 
The following illustration iu the chapter on ‘Character and 
Conscience”’ is interesting for its own sake: ‘‘ The natural 
conscience at different ages varies immensely, being generally 
most acute before puberty, and gradually deadening in old 
age. That of children, as we have just seen, is very strong in 
its sense of sin, and is also severe in its penalties. This has 


been proved by Prof. Earl Barnes from the result of questions 
put to some 20,000 school children in England and America. 
Une question was: ‘If a mother gave her child some paints 
and then left the room, and the little child painted all the 
chairs blue, what should the mother do to her when she 
The auswers given showed that the younger the 


returned ?’ 
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school children, the heavier the penalties they wished inflicted. 
In the lowest standards nothing less than corporal punishment 
satisfied the offended conscience. As the children rose in the 
school so was the penalty modified, until in the highest 
standard punishment disappeared, and the answer to the 
question was merely that the child should be remonstrated 
with, and shown its error.” A curious example, this, of the 
growing charity which at last exclaims: ‘‘ Use every man 
after his desert, and who should ’scape whipping ?” 








Text Books, School Books, &c. 


English. 


Source-Book of English History. Edited by Elizabeth K. 
Kendall, M.A. (Macmillan 3s. 6d. net.) 


PARTLY because of a general feeling that history lessons are 
dry, and that the ordinary text-books are little more than 
dull epitomes and a meaningless aggregation of facts, and 
partly because both the method and the matter of all the 
subjects taught in Secondary Schools have been, within the last 
few years, targets for criticism to pelt at, there is a growing 
demand for books, prints, fac-similes, photographs of men 
and buildings, which will help to make children familiar 
with the human documents at first hand, and add freshness 
and reality to the story of the past. The present volume, Mr. 
Colby’s Selections from the Sources, Mr. Henderson’s Sidclights 
on English Literature, and several others which need not be 
named here, ought to ba in every school library. The extracts 
in this volume (pp. 465) cover the whole of the historical period. 
We have space for a short selection only; it is from Alfred’s 
dooms : 

If a man have only a single garment wherewith to cover 
himself, or to wear, and give it [to thee] in pledge ; let it be 
returned before sunset. If thou dost not so, then shall he call 
unto me, and I will hear him ; for I am very merciful. 

Judge thou very evenly; judge thou not one doom to the 
rich, another to the poor ; nor one to thy friend another to thy 
foe, judge thou. 

If a man strike out another's tooth in the front of his head, 
let him make bot for it with viii shillings: if it be the canine 
tooth, let iv shillings be paid as bot. A man’s grinder is worth 
xv shillings. 


The book can be confidently recommended. 


Western Civilisation. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Vol. II. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Pror. CUNNINGHAM is well known as a student of economics 
on historical lines; probably no writer has done more to 
change the method of economic research. The present volume 
completes a series of three text-books dealing with English 
Industrial History and the Economic Aspects of Civilisation. 
The first part of the book contains an extremely suggestive 
and interesting inquiry on the foundations of society and the 
economic effects of Christian relations with heathen and 
Moslems. It is difficult for us to realise to-day the homo- 
geneity in idea snd practice of Medieval Europe: Latin was . 
spoken at all the Universities, and the student could pass 
from one to the other and feel at home everywhere; the 
merchant and the artist could travel from market to market 
knowing beforehand what restrictions and assistance to expect. 
In religion, too, there was the same broad agreement between 
all the countries. God was the Supreme Head. The Chris- 
tian would find at home or abroad little differences in the 
service and ritual between ove church and another. What 
gives this part of the book its freshness is the attempt which 
is made in it to express, in terms of economy, the great ideas 
of Medieval Christendom. 


The French Monarchy (1483-1789). By A. J. Grant, M.A. 
Vols. I. and If. (Cambridge: University Press. 9s.) 
‘“‘THE aim of this series’’ (*‘ Cambridge Historical’), writ s 
the general editor, “is to sketch the history of modern 
Europe, with that of its chief colonies and conquests, from 
about the end of the fifteenth century down to the present 
time.” Already more than a dozen volumes have beea pub- 
lished, and.as many more are promised. Few students will 
probably master all, most will select those volumes which deal 
with the history of the country their reading or predilection 
has been a preparation. It will be a mistake if, however, there 
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is not written a general history which would serve as an intro- 
duction to the whole series, and would lead the student to feel 
that in these two volumes there is no attempt to furnish a fresh 

. analysis—that is left to the reader to make out from the facts 
carefully collected. Prof. Grant does not belong to the 
‘Catastrophic’? school of historians. In a summary of the 
intellectual and social conditions of France he writes: “ But, 
notwithstanding this ignominious end of the old monarchy, it 
is necessary to protest agaiust the view which would make 
of its history nothing but a record of ‘wickedness, of 
falsehood, oppression of man by man’; nothing but an instru- 
ment of evil, of which the world was happily rid. . . . It had 
saved France from internal disorders and fvureign dominion, 
and had enlarged her frontiers.” 


Canada (1760-1900). By Sir John G. Bour‘not. 
University Press. 6+.) 


(Cambridge: 


ANOTHER volume in the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical” series. It is 
an entirely competent and fair statement of the case for British 
rule. The first chapter summarises the period under the 
French régime. Of the banishment of the Acadian French in 
1755, an incident made memorable by Longfellow’s poem, the 
author writes: ‘‘ But while there are writers who defend this 
sad incident of American history on the ground of stern 
national necessity at a critical period in the affairs of the 
continent, all humanity that listens to the dictates of the heart 
and tender feeling will ever deplore the exile of those hapless 
people.” A sentence admirably illustrative of the temper in 
which the book has been written. Ata time when the relations 
between English and French Canadians are not over friendly it 
is satisfactory to meet with a historian who has no fuel for fires 
of racial hate. At various points in the narrative the intel- 
lectual, social, and economic conditions are referred to. Of 
the present state of education, the author, whilst hopeful in 
the main, considers that the weakness of the public school 
system, especially in Ontario, is the constant effort to teach a 
child a litile of everything, and to make him a mere machine. 
The consequences are superficiality, a veneer of knowledge, and 
loss of individuality. A very serious indictment, but ove 
which is, alas! also true of the mother country. 


By W. 8. Monroe. (Heinemann.) 


Joun Amos CoMENIUsS (1592-1670), the Moravian schoolmaster, 
the author of the Great Didactic. Janua. Orbis Pictus, and 
numerous other books and pamphlets, was the first, if not to 
formulate, to give permanent form to the idea that a child’s 
knowledge of the names of things should not precede his 
kuowledge of the things themselves. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and Froebel all owed much to him directly or indirectly. 
Indeed, much of modern educational reform is simply directed 
to making explicit what is implicit in Comenius’ teaching. 
The child is to have physical freedom, to learn by direct 
experience ; its sesthetic powers are to be developed by music 
and drawing, and punishment should be impersonal and 
only used for offences against moral laws. Mr. Monroe 
gives in outline a sketch of the life of Comenius. a short account 
of his more iwportant works, and adds a bibliography for 
the use of those who desire to make a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with his writings in the original and in translations. 


By T. N. 


Comenius. 


Outlines of the History of the English Language. 
Toller. (Cambridge: University Press. 4s.) 


Pror TouiEr tells the story of our ‘noble valgar tongue” 
in this volume, or, more correctly, follows its history very fully 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to Chaucer. The rest is 
passed over very quickly; to the nineteenth century a page 
and a half only is devoted! The selections from old English 
are invariably translated so that the student unacquainted 
with prw-Chaucerian English does not find his ignorance a 
barrier to his enjoyment. As an example of Prof. Toller’s 
erudition and thoroughness, it is sufficient to say that he 
gives a list of over 400 words which had found their way 
into English by the middle of the eleventh century. The 
book is primarily intended for the general reader rather than 
the student of the English language, although the ‘latter, 
if we mistake not, will read it with much the keener enjoy- 
ment. 


English Drama. By J. Logie Robertson. (Blackwood 2s. 6d.) 


THe editor of this book thinks that the study of the drama 
hus been too long confined to Shakespeare, accordingly he has 
made a selection from the plays of twelve dramatists, begin 
uing with Marlowe’s ‘‘ Doctor Faustus” and ending with Sir 
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Henry Taylor’s “Philip Van Artevelde.”” It seems strange, 
considering the object of the book, that he should devote fifty 
pages of it to Shakespeare. A book like this would not pre- 
cede, but follow the study of Shakespeare, if for no other 
cause than that the examiners have determined it so. Since 
the scenes selected are interesting in themselves and charac- 
teristic, it could be used with profit and amusement in the 
higher forms as an occasional reader. But is it wise to tell a 
boy, whose literary opinions are not based on knowledge, that 
no comedies since ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer” and the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal” have come up to their level ? 


Problems in Education. By W. H. Winch. 
schein. 4s. 6d.) 


Muon of this book is spoilt by careless writing and incoherent 
thinking. Again and again grammar or sense is conspicuously 
absent. On p. 17 we read: ‘‘The solid individual becomes 
dissolved in a network of relations.’”’ Mixed metaphors and 
hazardous grammar may pass ; but the sense is surely important 
in a book the aim of which is to dethrone some educational 
theories. For instance, what meaning does the author expect 
a hard-worked and imperfectly educated teacher to get out of 
the statement: ‘‘ Allied with this is some form of naturalistic 
ethics, often a very imperfectly conceived utilitarian one, so 
imperfectly that impulse is deified, and the immediate pleasure- 
giving power of any course of action or instruction is held to 
be sufficient justification”? What is the teacher whom he 
desires to interest in education to understand by an imperfectly 
conceived utilitarian form of naturalistic ethics? The book 
should be re-written, otherwise Mr. Winch’s colleagues will 
never find the pearl hidden presumably in the great heap of his 
learning. Were the book simplified, and terms Jike ‘‘atomism” 
and ‘‘individualism” defined, Mr. Winch would at least dis- 
cover whether at the back of his involved and jerky English 
there was any thought at all which would help his readers to 
see that education is based upon a discredited philosophy. 
Auyway, unless as an exercise in paraphrasing, the book is 
without value, and will certainly fail of its object. 


(Swan Sonnen- 


Secondary Teaching. (Manuals of Employment for Educated 
Women.) By Christabel Osborn and Florence B. Low. With 
an Introduction by Miss E. P. Hughes. (Scott. 1s.) 


Tarts is the first volume of a series intended for educated 
women who are on the look-out for employment. The in- 
formation contained in these eighty-two pages supplies all the 
necessary external facts as to the calling—its money value, the 
leisure and fame it offers, the field of work and how to train 
for it, its mental and physical strain. The auswers to the 
more vital questions will come only with the knowledge born 
of experience. We would suggest, in case of doubt, that a 
trial be made; the step is not irrevocable, and escape in the 
early stages is easy. Miss Hughes’s introduction will, we fear, 
terrify many a quiet girl; no good can come of impressing 
upon the candidate, already probably too serious from her 
severe studies, the high responsibility of teaching. No pro- 
fession should be entered upon lightly, but there is a cant of 
‘‘over seriousness’ which, unfortunately, high academic dis- 
tinction too often fosters. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Pitt. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 


THE text has been edited on a plan now very familiar, that 
is, the text is sandwiched between a life of the author, an 
essay on Macaulay’s style and his estimate of Pitt and notes. 
Why will not editors of English classics allow students to find 
out for themselves the style of the writer they are beginning 
to read? What encouragement is there to begin at all after 
learning that Macaulay is a master of ‘‘resonant common- 
place ” ?—a criticism quoted by the editor. 


Edited by C. J. Battersby. 


THE PicTURE SHAKESPEARE.—As You Like It. (Blackie 1s.) 


THE text of this play has been expurgated for class use ; as its 
title suggests, it is illustrated; it contains notes and a short 
introduction. 


King Henry V. Edited by A. W. Verity. 
versity Press. 1s. 6d.) 


As Mr. Verity has edited already some eight or nine plays of 
Shakespeare for this series, the reader must be content with the 
information that the introduction, notes, and illustrations from 
Holinshed, &c., bulk larger by sixty pages than the text itself. 
It is not the editor’s fault if the schoolboy’s knowledge of 
Shakespeare is not exhaustive. 


(Cambridge: Uni- 
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ARE YOU READING 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


ae GREAT STORY, 
Ex § wr,” 


NOW COMMENCING IN 


GASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


For January, price Gd? 

Tens of Thousands of New Readers of this world- 
famed Magazine are enjoying this splendid literary 
treat of the New Century. 

***Kim” opens magnificently.” 

The Daily Express. 

“The biggest attraction, no doubt, to the 


reading world in_ general will be the story by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, entitled ‘ Kim.’” 














Queen. 
“The instalment closes with an_ exciting 
scene of espionage.”—The Literary World. 
*** Kim’ is likely to prove the most charac. 


teristic and striking work of the very versatile 


writer. The illu strations, which are the pro- 
duction of the author’s father, are unique and 
artistic.”— The Liverpool Mercury. 


An Unrivalled Gallery of Historioa 
Works of Art, 
IN WEEKLY PARTS, PRICE 6d. PART 1 READY 
JANUARY 23. 


THE CENTURY EDITION OF 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


A SERIES OF 

SUPERB COLOURED PLATES 
Has been specially prepared for this edition, 
consisting of reproductions executed in the 
best style of modern colour printing, of 
paintings by leading artists representing the 
great events in the history of the English 
people. 

The CentuRY EDITION will be brought 
down to the beginning of the 20th century, 
will be printed on superior paper, and con- 
tain nearly 2,000 original illustrations. 


PART 2 READY FEB, 6, and Weekly thereafter. 


CASSELL & COMPANY LtMITED, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST DICTIONARIES 
IN EXISTENCE. 


CASSELL’S 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


695th Thousand. 1,150 pp. Price 3s, 6d, 
CASSELL’S , 
CERMAN: DICTIONARY. 


257th Thousand. 1,120 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


122md Thousand. 927 pp. Price 3s. 6d, 
CASSELL’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1,100 pp. Price 3s, 6d. 








Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent post 
Sree on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lim1Tep, 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S 
LIST. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S ‘‘ LIFE 
OF SHAKESPEARE.” 


With a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s Life nd Work: 


Being an Abridgment chiefiy for the Use of 

Students of “A Life of William Shakespeare.’ 
By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of *‘The Dictionary of 
National Biographv’’; Honorary Doctor of 
Letters in the Victoria University. 

*,* Also the Fovurrs Orgprnary Eprrtion of “ A Lire 
or WriiraM SHAKESPEARE,” with two Portraits of 
Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
and facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known signatures, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; and the Intusrratep LrBrary 
Epirion, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, profusely illustrated 
with Photogravares, Topographical Views, &c. 16s. 

Daily News.—“ Mr. Lee’s little volume can be most 
confidently recommended, not only to students, but to 
all who wish to have at band a thoroughly trust- 
worthy work of reference.” 

British Weekly.—‘ No abridgment was ever better 
managed than this... . Nothing important even in the 
notes is omitted ..... Was ever so valuable a re-issue 
published at so small a price as this?’”’ 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. LILIAN F. 
FIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A thoroughly creditable piece 
of work, sufficiently concise for educational purposes, 
and hkely at the same time to be acceptable to a 
reader of literary taste.” 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR of ENGLISH 
NOW in USE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., Rector 
of Swanswick; Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxfora; Author of 
“*Enoglish Prose: its Elements, History, and 
Usage,” *‘ The Philology of the English Tongue,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Guardian.—‘‘ Cannot fail to help anyone who reads 
it attentively, to think, and speak, and write with 
accuracy and precision...... We should like to see the 
‘Simple Grammar’ in the hands of every educated 
man and woman,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. 8vo, 16s. 





WORKS BY THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN 
MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN 
BODY : its Structure and Functions. Illustrated 
by reduced copies of the Author’s ** Physiologica) 
Diagrams,” to wh'ch series this is a companion 
work. Designei for the use of Teachers in 
Schools, and of Young Men destined for the 
Medical Profession, and for Popular Ins ruction 
generally. By the late JOHN MARSHALL, 
F.R.S., F.R.0.8. 

The work contains 26) quarto pages “f Text, b und 
in cloth, and 240 Coloured Illustrations arranged in 
lt Folio Plates, measuring 15 inches by 73, in a limp 
cover. Price of the Quarto Volume and Smali Folio 
Atlas, 128. 6d. 


PREPARED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS : 


Extended and Revised bythe Author. 11 Diagrams 
life-size, each on paper 7 ft. by 3ft. 9in., coloured 
in facsimile of the originals. Price 12s, 6d. each 
sheet; or mounted on canvas, with rollers, and 
varnished £1 1s,each. Explanatory Key, 16 pages, 
8vo, price ls, 

1. The Skeleton and Ligaments. 2. The Musc'es 
and Joints, with Animal Mechanics, 3. The Viscera 
in Position ; the Structure of the Lungs. 4, The Heart 
and Principal Blood-vessels. 5. Lymphatics or Ab- 
sorbents. 6, The Digestive Organs. 7. The train 
and Nerves. 8 The Organs of the Senses—Plate I. 
9. Ditto—Plate If. 10. The Microscopic Structure of 
the Textures and Organs—Plate I. 11. Ditto—Plate IT 

em ltiagrams Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6, are specially 
adapted for use in Pupil Teachers’ Centres ad 
Certificate Classes as aids in the instruction of 
DOMEsTIC ECONOMY. 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to 
forward an Illustrated Prospectus of the 
Diagrams post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & OO., 








15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


BLACKIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 


General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
Examicer to the Universities of London and 
Glasgow, &c. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

The Volumes are published with or without 


ocabularies. 
Caesar—Gallic War. Books I. and 
ls. 6d, 


V. Edited by Prof. JOHN BROWN. 
[Book V. in January. 


each. 
Livy—Book I. Edited by Prof. Jonn 


BROWN. 2s. 6d. [In January. 


Livy—Book XXI. Edited by G. G. 


LOANE, M.A, 2s, 6d. 


Sallust—The Catiline Conspiracy. 


Edited by the Rev. W. A, STONE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Virgil—Aeneid VI. Edited by H. B. 


COTTERILL, M.A, 1s. 6d. (ln January. 


Virgil—Aeneid II. and III. Edited 


by Prof. SANDFORD, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
[Book If. wn January. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


A Primer of French Literature. 
By Prof. WEEKLEY, M.A., University College, 


Nottingham, 2s. 6d, 
Parlons Francais, A New “Course of 
Conversational and Idiomatic French. B 


Mf 
F. JULIEN, French Master at King Edward VI.’s 
Grammar School, Birmingham. 2s. 6d. 


French Weekly Tests. Providing a 


Test Paner in French for each Week of the School 
Year. Compiled by EMILE B. LE FRANCOIS. 4d. 


French Commercial Correspondence 
By Easy Stages. By ALFRED STARCK, for- 
merly Modern Language Master, Honiton Gram- 
mar School. 1s, 6d. 


German Commercial Correspond- 
ENCE. For Initiatory and Intermediate Classes 
or Private Use. By ALFRED OSWALD, Lecturer 
in German at the Athenwum Commercial College, 
Glasgow. 28, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Blackie’s Picture 


Shakespeare. 


Under the above title Messrs. Blackie & Son are 
about to issue an Illustrated Editio. of Shake:peare’s 
Plays in single volumes suitable mainly for schools 
and the home circle. Eac: volume will be provided 
with a brief Introduction and Explanatory Notes, and 
will contain a Coloured Frontispiece and numer..us 
Biack-and-White Illustrat.ons. The lays are issued 
in a prettily designed cloth cover at the uniform price 
of ls. per volume, 

The Series is adapted for U: iversity Local and 
Cullege of Preceptors’ Examinat ons, The volumes 
now ready are— 


As You Like It. | Julius Czesar. 
Others aré in preparation. 


NEW GEOGR 4 PHIES. 
A Brief Introduction to the Com- 


MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD. By 
the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. With Coloured 
Maps. 1s. 9d. 


The Continental Geography Readers 
Each book is provided with an up-to-date synopsis 
of the geography, illustrated with numerous 
Colourea Maps. The Reading Lessons are plenti- 
fully illustrated with Sketch Maps. The lJe-sons 
are couched in simple but picturesque language : 
breadth of treatment rather than minuteness of 
detail has been aimed at. Price ls. each volume, 

Afcica. With Sketch Maps, 16 Coloured Maps. 
Europe. Witi Sketch Maps, 16 Coloured Maps. 
Asia. With Sketch Maja, 16 Coloured Maps. 
America, Australasia, in p’eparation. 














London : BLACKIE & SON, Ltp, Old Baile 
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The Junior Temple reader. By C. L. Thomson and E. E. 
Speight. (Marshall. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Few will dispute that this collection of heroic and faéry lore 
is far and away better than auy junior reader of the same type 
in school use. When The Temple Reader—for use in higher 
forms—was published, it was commended by critics and school- 
masters everywhere; that book had, however, one signal 
defect—a defect which, curiously enough, passed unnoticed— 
the ‘‘ pieces” selected were both ridiculously short and broke 
off very frequently when the interest was quickening to 
delight. The Junior Reader avoids this shock to a child’s 
nervous system. Each story is fairly long, and always com- 
plete. The illustrations—some fifty in number—are various 
in style. 

Essays from De Quincey. Edited by J. H. Fowler. (Black.) 


THE essays selected are: ‘‘The English Mail Coach,” ‘ Joan 
of Arc,” ‘Infant Literature,” ‘* Memories of Grasmere,” 
‘*Note on the Knocking at the Gate.” De Quincey is not 
often read in schools, and these essays will give many a sixth 
form boy a feeling for form as he watches in imagination the 
wonderful verbal pageant pass before him. 


CAMBRIDGE BrisBLE FoR Scuoots AND COoLLEGES.—Daniel. 
By Rev. 8S. R. Driver, D.D. (University Press. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


Aw introduction of 106 pages, foot-notes on each page which 
run up three-quarters of it, will give some idea of the thorough- 
ness with which Dr. Driver has edited his text. Dr. Driver 
discusses very fully the Authorship and Date, and gives reasons 
for thinking that the book was composed about 168 B.c., and 
that accordingly Daniel did not write it. 


Edited by John Downie. (Black- 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
wood, 2s. 6d.) 


Ir gives us a shock to see Carlyle annotated; but reflection 
bids us take heart again, for we need not read the not-s and 
introduction unless we like. The fear is that some will read 
these in preference to the text, and stand amazed, like the 
examinee who had to confess, on being asked to repeat the 
tirst sentence in Bacon’s Essay on Marriage, that he had only 
read the explanations at the end. Mr. Downie has commented 
on every allusion, and there is no reason why the illusion should 
pale with increase of understanding. 


“—— READERS.—Asia and A/rica. (Blackie. 1s. 
each. 

THESE ‘‘ geography ” readers are a compromise between the 
‘reader ”’ exclusively general, and the ordinary regulation 
geography book which is made up entirely of ‘‘ name-lists.”’ 
The sketch-maps scattered up and dowa the text will add to 
the interest of the reading. The Synopsis need not be studied. 


The Sovereign Reader. By G. A. Henty. (Btackie. 1s. 6d.) 


THIs reader is made up of scenes from the life and reign of 
Queen Victoria. The present edition has accounts of the 
Soudan War and the Conquest of the Transvaal. 


, 


A Brief Introduction to Commercial Geography. By Rev. F. 
Smith. (Blackie ) 

THERE can be no question that the youth who reads carefully 
through this book will learn a great deal about trade and 
commerce ; but since the autbor intends it merely as an intro- 
duction, and a brief one at that, it is a pity that it does not 
stimulate an interest inductively. Everything is told, and the 
mental reaction of the learner is apparently entirely ignored. 


Macaulay's Warren Hastings. Edited by John Downie. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 

Ir has been said that Macaulay’s claim to fame partly rests on 

the fact that he was to many readers the first writer who inter- 

ested them in things of the mind. It is also true that few 

writers are mcre allusive. Mr. Downie supplements the text 

with a Life of Macaulay, a synopsis and criticism of the essay, 


a short bibliograpby, and full notes. 





Greek and Latin. 


Book VI. By E. E. Sikes. (Blackwood. 


Homer : Odyssey. 
Is. 6d.) 

Mk. StkEs considers that in the whole range of literature there 

is, perhaps, nothing simpler and nobler than the picture of 

Nausicaa. However that may be — and there are many 
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claimants for this honour—no pains have been spared to make 
the pupil’s introduction to the graceful story of Odysseus and 
Nausicaa a memorable moment. Fine scholarship, carefully 
selected illustrations, a short Homeric grammar, a little talk 
on Homer’s folk-lore and on the rise of Greek epic and 
characteristics of the poem, notes, and good print and paper 
combine to make plain the rough places of a very difficult 
language. The schoolboy is to be envied who has such an 
Ariadue to help him thread the maze of Greek. If the price 
of this series is considered, we know not where to look for its 
equal. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon. Book VI. By G. M. Edwards. 
(Cambridge : University Press. 1s. 6d.) 


THE plan followed in this book is the same as Mr. Edwards’s 
editions of Books II., III., IV., and V. of the Anabasis. We 
suppose schoolboys will go on reading this most arid book to all 
time, and it is well, therefore, that they should have all the help 
which scholarship can give. Of this series for schools and 
ae colleges, we may say as Aneas to Dido, ‘‘ From one 
learn all.” 


Ovid : Metamorphoses (Selections). By J. H. Vince. 
wood. 1s. 6d.) 


WE agree with the editor that it is desirab‘e that schoolboys 
should know something of the current teaching on mythology 
and folklore. Mr. Vince, very appropriately, devotes some 
twelve pages to metamorphic mythology and magic in 
classical literature. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Medea Boiling the 
Ram,” from an amphora, is a very effective illustration, as is 
also the one on p. 6, ‘* Herakles Wrestling with Triton.” On 
ne whole the notes are satisfactory, though occasionally too 
earned. 


Cesar: Gallic War. Book VII. E. 8. Shuckburgh. 
bridge : University Press. 1s. 6d.) 


Tuts series for schools and training colleges is now very 
familiar. All information, whether useful or interesting, 
which the editor’s long experience in editing classical texts 
has taught him that the pupils will ask for, has been given in 
the notes. 


Georgics of Virgil. Book I. 8.E.Wimbolt. (Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


So long as workmanship is considered in art as well as the 
matter of it, so long will Virgd hold an assured place in the 
affections and admiration of men. No doubt the beautiful 
lines beginning : 

Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Mus, 


eortain little positive thinking; but they fascinate, and we 
find the combination of music and images strong enough to 
produce an emotional response which runs up and down the 
memories of hours spent im nature’s “quiet seats.” It is the 
same with Tennyson’s lines: 


(Black- 


(Cam- 


The islaud-valley of Avilion. 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any suow ; 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
TDeep-meadow’d happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer tea. 


Here the music is so powerful that it bears down our science. 
No better example of perfect workmanship can be found than 
in the Georgics, and the editor of this book endeavours to 
make the pupil feel this. The illustrations, too, are suggestive 
of simple and quiet country life. As editing, for a school-book 
its standard is unusually high. 

Book III. By P. Sandford. 


The .Eneid of Virgil. (Blackie 


1s. 6d.) 
In addition to the usual explanation of the subject-matter of 
the book, Mr. Sandford has written a delightful essay on 
Virgil's style ;. interesting notes on the metre and illustrations ; 


‘and, as if this was not enough, he has increased the value of 


the book by a selection of translations of some of the unfor- 
gettable passages. We heartily commend this attractive text- 
book to the notice of teachers. 


Cesar; The Gallic War. By J. Brown. (Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a revised and more fully illustrated edition of the first, 
published seven years ago. The notable features of the book 
are an account of Roman books and book-making, and a rather 
full notice, for a school-book, of the constitution of the army in 
Ceesar’s time. 
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A Second Latin Reader. 
1s. 6d.) 


THE authors have aimed at making their series, not only in- 


By G. B. and A. Gardiner. (Arnold. 


structive, but also interesting and attractive to young people. © 


If the book is used with a classical (lictionary, and if the pupil 
has some knowledge of the history of Rome and Greece, he 
will get much pleasure out of the book. 


The Fourth-Form Latin Prose Book. By E. C. Cumberbatch. 
(Longmans. ) : 

A COLLECTION of English sentences for turning into Latin, 

followed by a prose memoranda and English-Latin dictionary. 


French. 


French Lessons in French. By F. P. de Champtasoin, 


28.) 


Now that examinees are, by command, to be allowed certain 
tolérances in accidence, more and more will there be a tendency 
to teach French in French. If the subject-matter of the lessons 
is also made interesting, and a mental exercise as well as a 
merely “imitative” one, the difficulty of modern language 
teaching will be solved. So far, however, the reformers lay 
stress on imitation and neglect the intelligence. Our single 
criticism of M. de Champtasoin’s book is that it is tiresome to 
— The author might reply very fairly: ‘“‘So it ought to 


Le Songe dOr, and Other Stories. 
(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


THE notes to this collection of five short stories are in French, 
the idea bring that the boy who is plucky enough to read in 
‘**notes”” will not be deterred from doing so because they are 
written in the language he is learning. At the end of the book 
there are exercises in the subjunctive and in the inversion of 
*‘que” to save the learner from the pitfall in such sentences 
as ** L’Epée que brandissait le capitaine.” 


Le Chien du Capitaine. Louis Enault. 
De G. Verrall. (Pitt Press. 2s.) 


THE new feature of this volume is a classification of the uses of 

the subjunctive, all the examples of which are taken from the 

text itself. There are notes and a vocabulary, but no intro- 

y tg The narrative is very simple, and suitable for junior 
orms. 


French. ‘‘ Self-Educator” Series. 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 


THE aim of this series is to help the isolated student. Although 
the book is neither interesting nor original in plan, it will 
undoubtedly serve the needs of some learners who do not mind 
the grind. 


Le Coup de Pistolet. Mérimée. 
(Blackie. 1s.) 


AN exciting romance of the kind boys delight in. Whether a 
teacher should go out of his way to fiad for his pupils what 
unaided they will find for themselves in abundance is a question 
which does not concern us here. The book contains both 
vocabulary and brief notes. 


(Cassell. 


By Ernest Weekley. 


Edited by Margaret 


John Adams. (Hodder & 


Edited by J. E. Micbell. 


Science. 


Biology. 


A Treatise on Zoology. Edited by Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
Part II.: The Porifera and Coelentera. Part III.: The 
Echinoderma. (Black.) 


Text-Book of Zoology. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. Translated 
from the German by Rudolf Rosenstock. Edited by J. T. 
Cunningham. Part III.: Invertebrates. (Black.) 


Problems of Evolution. By F. W. Headley. (Duckworth.) 


THE ten parts of the treatise on zoology edited by Prof. 
Lankester are to be prepared, as far as possible, by graduates 
of the University of Oxford. Hence we may be permitted to 
regard the work as a friendly rival of the Cambridge Natural 
History, which has been in course of publicati:n for several 
years. The work is not for the reader who considers the 
materials for the study of zoology to be represented by the 
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collection of animals living in the Zoological Gardens, but for 
the serious student of animal morphology. Taking the two 
volumes already published as an earnest of the value of those 
to come, it may be said at once that the treatise will be a 
credit to British zoology, and will find a permanent place on 
the bookshelves of every museum and educational institution 
where the systematic study of the animal kiogdom is carried 
on. To our mind, the characteristics which distinguish the 
work from others of much the same type—though there is 
nothing exactly like it—are the careful consideration given 
to fossil forms; the comprehensive treatment of systematic 
zoology; and the concise but instructive way in which the 
student is led, by text and illustration, to appreciate all the 
structural facts of value in determining organic relationships 
and affinities. 

In the second part, the sponges are dealt with by Prof. 
Minchin, his contribution occupying more than one-half of the 
book, and being the best account of this group that has yet 
appeared in an English text-book. The jelly-fishes, sea- 
auemones, corals, and other organisms of the same rank, are 
described by Drs. Bourne and Fowler. The authors of the 
third part, Prof. J. W. Gregory, Mr. Goodrich, and Dr. 
Bather, deal with such animals as the sea-urchin, star-fish, 
brittle-star, sea-cucumber, sea-lily, and feather-s'ar. As 
each volume is complete in itself, the order and rate of publi- 
cation are perhaps not of much importance; nevertheless, we 
hope that the remaining volumes of the treatise will soon be 
available. 

Dr. Schmeil’s work is altogether diff-rent in character from 
the one for which Prof. Lankester is responsible. It is a more 
or less popular account of avimal life from the point of view of 
the outdoor naturalist, the volume under notice dealing with 
animals like insects, spiders, snails, star-fishes, jelly-fishes, 
and sponges, destitute of a backbone. The book should be 
useful to teachers of nature-study on account of the facts it 
contains. It was scarcely worth while, however, to go to 
Germany for a work of tbis kind. and Mr. Cunningham could 
have improved it by the free use of editurial functions. 

In the opinion of the Lamarckians: ‘‘ The giraffe’s neck grew 
long from constant straining upward; from constant use the 
elephant’s trunk became a long aud perfect graspiog implement ; 
much desert walking made the camel’s foot what it is; in 
each generation there was an increment due to exercise, and 
this increment was handed down to the offspring.” The 
Neo-Lamarckians accept this view with slight moditications. 

Mr. Headley shows, in his thoughtful and thorough contribu- 
tion to the literature of evolution, that Lamarck’s theory has no 
basis in fact, and offers no satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena of animated nature. He describes the position of 
the Neo-Darwician—the follower of Weismann—and explains 
how Nature acts as a breeder, selecting for survival »snimals 
having variations of structure most suitable for existence in a 
particular environment. On this principle, no characteristics 
developed by exercise are inherited—the son of a blacksmith 
does not inherit his father’s strength of arm, and a clever 
pianist does not transmit to his child the dexterity of finger 
acquired by him by long practice. Case upon case of this 
kind have been disposed of by Weismann, Wallace, and other 
Darwinians; and Mr. Headley adds his testimony to the same 
side of the scale. He goes even further, for he shows in the 
second part of his volume how the principles which have 
brought about the evolution of plants and animals other than 
man can be used to account for the main facts of human 
evolution. The book, while scientific in fact and method, can 
be followed with intelligence by anyone having a nodding 
acquaintance with natural history; and as a meaus of bringing 
the reader into the stream of thought and discussion concerning 
the causes which have produced the living world, it is admjrable. 


Rocks and Fossils. 


Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dr. D. H. Scott. 
Geology. By Prof. T. G. Bonney. (3.P.C.K.) 


An Elementary Text-book of Coal Mining. By Robert Peel. 
(Blackie. ) 


PLANTS, like animals, have left their records in the rocks; and 
though these fossil remains are by no means evenly distributed 
through the series of strata, it is possible to determine by them 
the relative dates of botanical history. Our coal-seams have 
provided numerous specimens of this kind; and is, in fact, 
richer than any other formation in the flora of the past. A 


(Black.) 
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MODEL AND 
BLACKBOARD 
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| By F. F. LYDON. 


NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. ART—REAL 
MANUAL TRAINING—NATURE STUDY. Exp’aining processes 
whereby Hand, Eye, and Mind are educated by means that conserve 
vitality and develop a union of thought and action. By J. LIBERTY | 





This work, in addition to a fully illustrated 
description of the forty-eight graduated plates, 
which are designed as a progressive curse in 
free-arm drawing and design, gives numerous 
photogravhbic blocks and diagrams illustrative 
of the method of work described, and of the 
best ways to fit up the class-room for the 
study of this subject. The letterpress shows 
how the subject may be inexpsnsively intro- 
duced into any school, and made an accessory 
to the ordinary drawing lesson. 


The book consists of 44 Plates, which divide 
themselves into three classes, dealing re- 
spectively with the geometric models proper, 
common objects based on them, and black- | 
hoard exercises, treated boldly, and. repro- 
duced white on black. There are 52 pages of 
descriptive letterpress, in which the usual 
difficulties of the student are fully dealt with. 
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44 Full-Page Plates which the book enables them to put into 
practice, Size 7k x 104 inches, 456 pages, 
fine plate paper, bound in cloth hoards. 
1 wol., imp. 8vo, 148. net. Prospectus free. 
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An Introduction to Modern 
Scientific Chemistry. 


In the Firm of Popular Lectures suited for University Extension 
Students and General Readers. 


By Dr. LASSAR-COHN, Professor in the University of Kinigsberg, 
Author of “‘Chemistry in Daily Life,’’ ‘‘ A Laboratory Manual of Organic 
Chemistry,” and Hon, Member of the Society of Biological Chemistry, 
London, Translated from the Second German Edition by M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With 53 Illustrations by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Chemistry in Daily Life. 


Twelve Popular Lectures by Dr. LASSAR-COHN, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University, Kinigsberg. Translated into English by M. M. PATTI- 
SON MUIR, M.A, With 21 Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and 
Augmented, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


The Elements of Electro- 
Chemistry Treated 
Experimentally. 


By Dr. ROBERT LUPKE, Head Master of the Municipal Dorothea Real 

Gymnasium, and Lecturer in the Imperial School of Post and Telegraphs, 

Berlin. With 54 Figures in the Text, Translated from the Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, by M. M, PATTISON MUIR, M.A, Demy 8vo, 
loth, 7s. 6d, 


H. GREVEL & CO., 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








Jarge part of Dr. Scott’s work is, therefore, devoted to the 
plant-remains of the Carboniferous period. All the’ plants 
investigated belong to two vegetable sub-kingdoms, namely, 


' the Pteridophytes and the Gymnosperms, and possess clearly- 


marked characteristics. The former group comprises the Ferns, 
Horsetails, and Club-mosses, and the latter contains the 
Conifers and Cycads. The common Horsetail, which may be 
found in fields and waste places in the spring and summer, is a 
living representative of a once very extensive family having 
similar characteristics. There are only about twenty-five 
surviving species of the genus to which it belongs; but fossil 
botany provides details concerning many others, and reveals 
the affinities between them. So with other plants — and 
especially with those belonging to the two divisions examined 
by Dr. Scott—the study of ancient forms is essenti»l to the 
understanding of their mutual relationships. It would 
scarcely be possible to trace the connexion more clearly, 
consistent with scientific accuracy. than Dr. Scott has done. 
His book will be at once accepted by men of science as an 
authoritative statement of the facts and inferences of fossil 
botany. The illustrations are remarkably fine, and are not the 
least attractive characteristic of a very valuable volume. 

A general acquaintance with plant structures, and a know- 
ledge of the rudiments of geology—such, for instance, as can 
be obtained from Prof. Bouney’s primer—is the only mental 
equipment required to comprehend Dr. Scott’s work. The 
primer was originally -published a quarter of a century. ago, 
when orthodox Christians regarded the teachings of geology 
with alarm, and refused to believe the evidence of evolution 
imprinted upon the rocks. Prof. Bonney has made a number 
of corrections and additions to bring the book into line with 
the present state of knowledge; but the fact that the general 
arrangement and method of treatment remain the same reminds 
us that credit is due to him for the share he has taken in the 
emancipation of science. 

Mr. Peel’s book provides the student of coal-mining 
with elementary information which will prove of interest 
and service. We notice incorrect points here and there. 
Fossils are not merely remains of organisms—the name 
is also used to designate footprints, tracks, and casts; 
the section across the Jura Mountains (Fig. 9) is a mis- 
representation of fact; the dyke of igneous rock (Fig. 22 
lo»ks more Jike a stack of drain-pipes thau actual rock; the 
particulars as to accidents in mines ought to have been obtained 
from Prof. Le Neve Foster’s latest report, instead of the report 
for the year 1891. 


Chemistry and Hygiene. 


By Prof. W. Ramsay. (Dent.) 
Progressive Course of Chemistry. By Telford Varley. (Black.) 
By Dr. W. C. C. Pakes. (Methuen.) 


Pror. RAMSAY’s two volumes belong to the excellent series of 
‘*Temple” primers. The first is concerned with theoretical, and 
the second with systematic chemistry. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the facts and phenomena of chemical science are 
described in a misterly manner, but taking the accuracy and 
abundance of information for granted, it is difficult to under- 
stand for whom the primers are intended. Certainly not for 
general readers; and elementary students of chemistry will 
find the descriptions difficult to follow in places. Notwith- 
standing this, the primers should be largely used as supple- 
mentary to the text-book of the ordinary type, such, for 
instance, as that by Mr. Varley. There is nothing particularly 
novel in this volume, which contains a course of work for 
junior classes. But we cannot have too many books of this 
type, for they all assist in making chemistry a means of 
developing common sense. The numerous experiments suitable 
for performance by individual students are worthy of note. 
Laboratory practice is an essential part of the study of any 
concrete science, but, curiously enough, no single book other 
than that by Dr. Pakes. dealing with the practical work 
required from the candidate for the diploma of Public Health, 
has been published. The five parts are respectively concerned 
with bacteriology, microscopy, chemistry, physics, and vital 
statistics. The inevitable result of this wide range is that in 
places the statements made are more of the nature of notes 
than explanatory descriptions ; nevertheless, the book is full of 
useful hints and will doubtless be appreciated by teachers and 
students of hygiene and domestic science. 


Modern Chemistry. 2 vols. 


The Science of Hygiene. 
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The Gate of Languages Thrown 
Wide. 

Ever since Comenius, almost in Shakespeare’s day, 
“unlocked” the “Gate of Languages,” men devoted to 
the service of their fellow-men have been slowly forcing it 
more and more open. Who is not familiar, for instance— 
to speak only of modern times—with the labours of a 
Hamilton, a Prendergast, an Ollendorf, a Gouin, and a 
Rippman? These reformers have, indeed, accomplished 
much, and their names will live; but it has been reserved 
for me, who am anonymous, to throw the Gate wide. 

What is the secret of this achievement? What is the 
deadweight that, after withstanding so much powerful 
leverage, has at length yielded to a touch? The answer 
is simple. The deadweight is the weight of ¢x-pression, 
and I overcome it by ignoring it. Jm-pression offers 
but little resistance, and with tm-pression I am satisfied. 
In plain words, I speak no language but my own; others I 
am content to understand. And so I am saved from many 
sorrows—I am saved, as a schoolboy, from the sorrow of 
wasting time, thought, and tears over weary puzzles that 
I can never piece together with assurance, because, when 
they are together, I am no judge of them; I am saved, as 
a grown man, from the sorrow of forcing my tongue to do 
violence to itself, when it has at last arrived at a certain 
sense of its powers and responsibilities; I am saved, as a 
citizen of the world, from the sorrow of never doing jus- 
tice - myself among foreigners, or justice to foreigners in 
myself. 

I have been very much in France, and not a little in 
Germany; I am reputed by certain of my less-travelled 
friends a considerable linguist; I have talked with hun- 
dreds of Frenchmen and Germans in their own language, 
with hundreds more in my own, and I now deliberately 
assert that, whereas to listen to French or German from 
almost any native mouth is one of the rarer privileges of 
existence, to listen to English from almost any French or 
German mouth sets up an intellectual impatience and dis- 
comfort only exceeded by that of listening to French or 
German from my own. I do not here speak of conscious 
play-acting ; there is, of course, a certain pleasure in pre- 
tending to be a Frenchman. 

And the loss of sorrow under my scheme is not the only 
gain. The schoolboy, instead of half learning to turn 
one or two languages to practical account, will wholly 
learn to make effective use of two or three; and the man 
—ripened boy—in intercourse with the foreigner will read 
his writings and listen to his speech with more sympathy, 
with more understanding, and therefore with more respect ; 
and so nations will be drawn together. Will any deny 
that the dull average man is led, however unconsciously, 
to his low estimate of the foreigner, less by the foreigner’s 
dignified ignorance of English than by his unrestrained, 
childlike make-believe of knowledge? And there are not 
ten foreigners in England who do not, upon occasion, 
betray themselves. Nay, are there as many Englishmen, 
speaking English, of whom the same could not be said? 


17/6 . 
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Till the world is awake to my discovery, polyglot inter- 
reters there must be; but let that be a vocation apart, a 

aoe profession, a congenial calling for the man with 
the bent, who will know how to fit himself, without 
the help of reformers, in the only practical way. For 
the rest of us, meanwhile, the literatures of Greece 
and Rome, of France, of Germany, of Italy, are to be 
entered through my Gate, not without time and effort, but 
without distress; and, with more time and more effort, 
but still without distress, an understanding of the spoken 
language of such nations as attract us may be surely 
attained. 

If every English boy and girl could leave school with 
well-nigh as full an understanding of written and 
spoken French as of written and spoken English, and 
if every French boy or girl could leave school similarly 
equipped in English, would not intercourse of every de- 
scription between our nations be facilitated and ennobled 
a thousandfold, though each spoke only its own tongue. 
“But,” interjects the amateur psychologist, ‘such bi- 
lingual intercourse is psychologically intolerable, if not 
impossible. Yes to a Frenchman’s <Avez-vous faim? in- 
volves both more effort and more self-effacement than Oui, 
and a greater loss of self-respect than even J’ai. English 
to French is, in fact, as inconsequent as Very well to What's 
o'clock?” This is an over-statement, arising from impoer- 
fect analysis. At the root of the matter is association. 
Accustom yourself, as I have done, to answer in English, 
and English will come spontaneously; accustom yourself, 
like the amateur psychologist, to answer in French, and 
the spontaneous thing will be French—of a sort—or 
silence. Established associations must, of course, either be 
maintained or destroyed—destruction the matter perhaps 
of a week or two—but for such as started through my 
Gate the associations would be of one order from the 
outset, and would work as smoothly as those of a man who 
meets a word with a gesture. But the psychologist will 
have other shafts ready: ‘‘It is impossible to really 
understand Jch habe meinen Bruder gesehen till you have 
turned J have seen my brother into it”; and further, “ Re- 
member the mental training involved in writing bad Latin 
prose and worse verses, and in torturing snippets of often 
impossible English into more than impossible French.” 
I hold, on the contrary, that every time you write Jch 
habe gesehen mein Bruder—which, by the old methods, is 
what you do write, over and over again—you are imperil- 
ling your understanding of Jch habe meinen Bruder gesehen ; 
a as for ‘‘mental training,” you could get infinitely 
more out of the study of Chinese. 

Let us by no means ignore “ mental training.” We 
want a good deal more of it than we have got, or are yet 
likely to get, but in the name of the future of our species, 
let us get it—where it is to be had in abundance—out of 
such things as are themselves an essential part of our 
equipment in the fight that is set before us. We no longer 
make use of things in themselves useless for strengthening 
the memory. Why, then, should we for training the mind ? 
Besides, is there no mental training involved in the pre- 
paratory processes of im-pression—as I have called it? 
Let us for a moment look at those processes a little closer. 
There are two stages: in the first, chiefly by the clumsy, 
indirect méans of translation, we endeavour to convey to 
the brain of the learner the essential ideas contained in 
the unfamiliar written or spoken words; in the second, we 
endeavour to convey those essential ideas immediately and 
directly—as material sensations are conveyed. In the 
first stage the learner will need much help, much practice, 
much exercise in the unfamiliar sound-symbols—for the 
higher life of a language, even though it be labelled 
‘*‘dead,” lies always in the spoken word—much writing 
from dictation, much memorising of attractive verse; but 
there will be no mechanical substitution of the foreign 
symbol for the native symbol, and no storing of gram- 
matical lumber—no dealings with grammar, indeed, except 
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in so far as it serves as a key to the forms of the 
unfamiliar words and their uncouth syntactical relations. 

In the second stage of the process we shall still some- 
times need dictionary and grammar—teacher or book—but 
we shall need much more the effective presentation of the 
new language in sound, together with a persistent imitation 
of that presentation, and we shall need most of all untiring 
practice in exercises of direct ¢m-pression, in the immediate 
apprehension by the mind, that is, of the idea expressed 
by the written or spoken word. 

Such a. completed process would, I believe, send the 
average boy or girl out into the world with far greater 
linguistic possessions than are common nowadays. I 
believe also that such a steady training in ‘m-pression 
would, in general, produce even better results in ex- 
pression than our present wasteful methods. It is, 
after all, a question of relative, not absolute, best. If 
most of us left school possessing even one foreign 
tongue in the same degree that we possess the tongue that 
is native to us, we should no longer need reformers and 
Modern Language Associations. But we don’t; nor do I 
think we ever shall. Life is too precious. On the contrary, 
the annual waste throughout the civilised world of time, 
effort, and heartache in the cause of foreign tongues is, 
when judged by measurable results, nothing less than 
appalling. 

Professional interpreters, as I have said, there must 
always be, especially for the languages of low intrinsic 
value ; but to all purposes of ordinary intercourse between 
nations, to the better understanding and fuller appreciation 
of the foreigner—whether on paper or in person—and, 
lastly, to the better understanding and fuller appreciation 
of one’s own personality, the royal road, I claim, lies 
through my Gate. In the interests of a more abundant 
harvest from the seed so toilsomely scattered by so many 
Jegions of husbandmen, I hereby throw that Gate wide to 
the world. 








An Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters. 


(Subsidiary Series.) 


I. 
Tax thing is going splendidly, I think. Nothing like 
whetting the curiosity of the British Public on a personal 
matter! Let us keep it up to the last gasp. I see that 
the papers are beginning to speculate as to the author- 
ship—an excellent sign. 


II, 


I know that there is much to be said for the proverb: 


“It’s well to be off with the old Love before you are on 
with the new”; but really I think you might have had 
more confidence and have printed a larger edition. The book 
can’t be bought anywhere now, except at the shops that 
take the reviewers’ copies. I Lees you to hurry your 
printers. This want of faith hurts me. Perhaps, after 
all, we have been too hasty, and I ought to have placed 
my Love in other hands. My heart is wounded. Are all 
men, I ask myself, like this? Is there no trust ? 


II. 


Ah! your sweet words of reassurance. Was I so cold, 
so unkind? Let us forget it. After such a letter as that, 
Iam humbled into the dust. A really large new edition 
all ready and selling like hot cakes—(your dear imagery !) 
—how splendid! I feel so happy I don’t know what to do. 
Thank you for the Byrons. As you say, there is no poet 
like him, and none (I think) so well published. But I 
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can’t help wishing, now and then, he were more modern. 
Have you noticed he never uses the word “ obsess” 
once. 


IV. 


I suppose you read those cuttings about us. Such a list 
of names as possible authors—Miss Robins, Mrs. Clifford, 
Dr. Garneit, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Herbert Spencer. But 
we know better, don’t we, dear? By the way, you must 
be careful how you send parcels, or the messenger will 
give away the secret. Mother thinks they had better go 
to an empty house in the next street—an old servant of 
ours is caretaker—and I will fetch them after dark. I 
have adomino. This seems wisest. 


V. 


The man forgot to leave the Romeike cuttings last night. 
Do remind him. We simply can’t live without them. I 
want to know the Jatest rumour as to the authorship. I 
fancy Dr. Garnett is dropping out of the running. At 
dinner last night I Ae someone gravely state that he 
knew for a fact that the book was Ibsen’s, translated by 
Mr. Gosse. 


VL 


What a splendid cheque! But how expensive adver- 
tising is! If only there could be some way out of it, 
authors’ cheques would be so much bigger, wouldn’t they ? 
I suppose you know best, and yet it’s awful to see all that 
money going to the advertisement people. What a sunset 
this evening! Did you see it? All gold and purple, like 
a vision of the Orient, or something in Byron. 


VIL. 


Thank you for the Dr. William Smiths’. What an erudite 
pen; but not exactly the thing for a mind at all pre- 
occupied, is he? not exactly chic? And I can’t help 
thinking about that advertisement question and the money 
that might be saved if one didn’t advertise at all. I find 
there are books that are not advertised and yet sell. Life 
is very sad, very perplexing. 


VIIl. 


I saw a string of sandwich-men to-day, advertising a 
new poem. Wouldn’t that be cheaper than the papers? 
Or notices in the omnibuses? Forgive me if I am too 
insistent. The Borrows’ came safely; I like them, but 
I wish they were more morbid. 


IX. 


I am sorry you object so strongly to the omnibus idea, 
My remarks have been made entirely in the interests 
of the book; but we women are always so unfortunate 
when we criticise business matters! It’s the old story— 
capable Jack and foolish Jill. All things fail me: I know 
not where to turn for comfort. 


x. 
As we are going away on a long visit mother thinks it 


is best that I should put the affairs of the book in the 
hands of an agent. 


Tue Enp. 
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Things Seen. 


Whence? 


Tue doors of one’s mind should be kept always hospitably 
ajar, in case of possible surprise visits from Truth. One 
never can tell. It may yet be proven that some good 
thing may creep out of Board School education. 


I was one of half a dozen quite respectable folk sitting. 


on the top of an omnibus, which was passing —— 
a poor but doubtless tolerably honest suburb, called by 
some the Whitechapel of the West. Gambolling about 
the greasy pavement within the purlieus of somebody’s 
‘¢‘ Arms ’’—a flaring beer palace—I saw four urchins who 
were clothed with something less of trimness than are the 
scarecrows of the field. Patches of bare flesh, the loops 
and windows of their raggedness displayed in plenty. 
Hero and leader of the rest, a strutting six-year-old, 
incredibly dirty and scarce clothed at all, puffed conse- 
quentially at a bran new clay pipe, which he frequently 
withdrew from betwixt his baby lips, for the sake of 
fluency in expectoration and blasphemy. I marvelled. 

Of a sudden off flew the dilapidated caps of the band as 
at a given signal; the pipe was whipped behind its 
owner’s back; the four stood, grave, uncovered, in an 
ordered line along the curb. 

I looked about me bewildered. A shabby hearse 
followed by one shabby carriage was jolting past us. 
Not a hat was raised on top of my omnibus. 

I want to meet the Board School teacher who has had 
the schooling of those grimy urchins. 


Whither ? 
WE live in subtle, complex times; and it behoves all 
true men to watch their feet where they do tread, lest in 
avoiding a worm they incommode an ant. 
Though caviare to the general, this row is worth the 
attention of the few. 3d. a volume. 

It was. The end volume was 7'he Ring and the Book, 
no less; one of its fellows was Virginibus Pucrisque, very 
much tattered. I bought both. 

Glutinously sentimental, but comparatively inoffensive 
in colouring, and only 1s. 2d. 

This was a framed picture; a soldier, a cradle, a baby; 
the customary accessories ; nothing specially baneful. 

— at all a Strad, but probably cheap at the price. 
3s. 9d. 
An ordinary looking fiddle, without a bow. 

There were several other quaint notices in this suburban 
shop windew. The street was sourly sordid; a draggle- 
tailed locality. The woman within was apparelled in new 
and pronounced mourning. Two ill-kept infants wailed 
about her skirt. I spoke to her; but very little. The 
poor creature appeared to be without redeeming features ; 
a clacking, incontinent, sloppy, and intensely vulgar, 
commonplace person, bearing about her the reminiscences 
of a certain poor prettiness, now quite botched and done. 

Next door I found and conversed with a white-haired 
shoemaker. 

‘She'll sell out as soon as she can. There’s bin no 
business done there this four year an’ more. He died las’ 
Tuesday. Pore chap! D.T.’s it was, tween you an’ me. 
But ’e ’ad a ’ed on ’im, ’ad Tom. My word! I remember 
’?im goin’ ter th’ school roun’ ’ere” (a huge red Board 
School), “One uv Mr. Vivian’s boys, ’e wuz. An’ min’ 
you, I allers did say as Mr. Vivian seemed a queer sorter 
man fer a teacher, with ’is velvet coat an’ ’is long hair. 
Wrote poitry an’ sechlike, ’e did. Well, it never seemed 
ter me ter do Tom much good; only ter make ’im "umpy 
like, an’ sorter lonesone. An’ my word, but arter ’i 
marridge ’e did drink, did Tom!” 

I do not think I particularly want to know the gentle- 
man called Vivian. 
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Dr. John Brown. 


Capricious chance has a way of interposing between our- 
selves and certain books, which we know to be enjoyable, 
which are easily procurable, and which everyone elso has 
read. Whatever be the cause, we find ourselves verging 
upon middle-age, or nearing the tomb, with the ingenious 
Jones, or the smiling Smith, unread. It is so with the 
ecg writer and Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh. He 
as known for years that he would delight in the 

chronicler of Marjorie and Rab, and has been quite 
willing to echo Mr. Swinburne’s wish that he might 
attain to 

Some happier isle within the Elysian sea 

Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie. 


Yet he had never read Hore Subsecive until Messrs. 
Black’s recent dainty edition in three light volumes fell 
in his fortunate way. He has read them now, every 
word, and his first reading will not be his last. He has 
found them rich and rare, beautifully human, excellently 
Scottish, tender and witty and wise. In these forty- 
three papers there is no word that is not kindly. The 
good Doctor ‘grips you by the hand as you read, and 
his face seems a familiar friend. Scotland is fertile in 
doctors, lawyers, and divines, of an indescribably national 
type; racy men, largely planned, strong personalities, 
shrewd and learned and individual. Stevenson, in his 
Memories and Portraits and elsewhere, has depicted these 
characteristic Caledonians; often eccentric, often uncon- 
yentional, always lovable and delightful. Of these was 
Dr. Brown, whose “leisure hours” produced literature, 
while his working hours preserved life. 

An animated medley! Grave and pleasant memorials 
of great physicians, from old Sydenham to modern Syme, 
full of careful eulogy and discriminating touch, making 
the dead worthies live and move before us, men, not 
merely men of medicine. Papers upon literary and 
artistic matters, the work of a man finely judging fine 
things—a man finely reverential before the revelations of 
high minds. Chronicles, reminiscenses, anecdotes, all 
smiling and goodly in the cheerful, brave spirit of them: 
reports of life from one who found it, in the long run, 
gracious and good. Nothing splenetic, atrabilious, morose. 
The Religio of this Medicus, like that of his majestic pre- 
decessor and namesake, was infinitely firm, a cause of joy, 
a source of gratitude and wonder and delight and awe; 
something, too, of a sweet, old-fashioned Izaak Walton 
piety was upon him. In his noble tribute to Thackeray, 
at the great man’s death, he records a scene which seems 
as characteristic of its recorder as of its theme. Thackeray 
and two friends were walking outside Edinburgh, under 
an evening sky of loveliest delicacy : 

The north-west end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees 
and rocks, lay in the heart of this pure radiance, and there 
a wooden crane, used in the quarry below, was so placed 
as to assume the figure of a cross; there it was, unmis- 
takable, lifted up against the crystalline sky. As they 
gazed, he gave utterance in a tremulous, gentle, and rapid 
voice, to what all were feeling, in the word ‘‘ Calvary!” 
The friends walked on in silence, and then turned to other 
things. All that evening he was very gentle aud serious, 
speaking, as he seldom did, of divine thing:—of death, of 
sin, of eternity, of salvation; expressing his simp'e faith 
in God and in his Saviour. 
There, surely, is a touching thing told touchingly: and it 
is but one of many such things to be found in these manly 
and winning volumes. Dr. Brown wrote always with no 
mere literary cleverness of conscious style, but his mind 
and heart, full of rich substance for utterance, felt the 
happy and appropriate words, the simple and sufficient 
phrase. He is certainly an illustration of Stevenson’s 
saying, in a memorable dedication, that doctors, as a class, 
are superior to the rest of us. His ardent cordiality is a 
cordial and cardinal virtue. 
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Like all good men, he can laugh; quietly, with a 
laughter of the brain, genial and intelligible. Like all 
good men (Mr. Andrew Lang excepted) he loves dogs, and 
has a sympathetic understanding of Scott’s refusal to dine 
from home on the day of an “old friend’s” death—said 
friend, a dog. He has much of Lamb’s personal feeling 
for old literature, and a fine flavour of ripe and ready 
scholarship in his writings. The heart warms to him, as 
one reads: each sentence has some charm of human feel- 
ing. Few pieces of writing could be more unlike each 
other in subject and treatment than the “‘ Letter to John 
Cairns, D.D.,” in which he paints his cunning and con- 
vincing portrait of his father, and the quaint account of 
Marjorie Fleming, ‘‘the astonishing child who diverted 
the leisure of Scott.” But in each what a grasp of the 
essential, what a sense of character! His pages pulse 
with life. He is as little able to be dull as to be merely 
decorative. The least scientific of readers can take 
pleasure in his medical papers and addresses, dignified and 
humorous, and of a skilled simplicity. - He has much in 
common with his brother physician, Wendell Holmes; a 
like power of making his readers love him personally and 
feel at home with him. To quote his own words upon 
another writer, there is in him “a temperance, and sound- 
ness, and dignity of view, a good breeding and good 
feeling, a reticence and composure, which, in this some- 
what vapouring, turbulent, unmannerly age of ours, is a 
refreshing pleasure, though too often one of memory.” 
And he is what Bacon calls a “full man,” well stored 
with knowledge, having no need to draw out his thoughts 
and fancies to attenuation. His “ well-mixed, ample, and 
genial nature” sustained itself upon the substantial 
wisdom and beauty of great literature and art. He 
suggests more than he says. His seventy-two years of life 
had plenty of leisure, but no idleness, and he was a 
scholar outside his own profession. He wrote the first 
adequate notice of Modern Painters; he paid splendid 
homage to the memory of Leech; his culture was various, 
genuine, wide. And his writings have a pleasant old- 
time air or touch. Though he died but nineteen years ago, 
he seems to belong in spirit to the ancient Edinburgh of 
Scott and Jeffrey, and a hundred more names of renown. 
To a new reader he comes with the immediate ease and 
accustomed courtesy of an old acquaintance ; compassionate 
as Goldsmith, sensitive as Lamb, a man of a well-loved 
type. If there be a note of exaggeration in this letter 
from Wendell Holmes, it is pardonable : 


I have read, and re-read, and then insisted on reading, 
for the third time, aloud to my wife, that infinitely tearful 
and mirthful, smileful and soulful, tender, caressing — 
where shall I stop ?—story of ‘Pet Marjorie’; the name 
and the story not at all new to me, yet never old in its 
passing sweetness... . If only that fragment of your 
writings were saved from the wreck of English literature, 
men and women would cry over it as they cry to-day over 
the lament of Danaé, and your name would be remembered 
with that of Simonides. You cry, and smile, and laugh 
too. 


Sir Henry Yule, writing upon his death, says of his two 
plain names : 


To all who have known the man or his writings—which 
means to all north of Tweed, and many south of it—the 
combination of these two monosyllables is transfigured, 
and, instead of commonplace or colourlessness, rises an 
image of all that is most genial, humorous, pathetic, and 
lovable. And even some of those eyes which saw the 
simple record of his life without recognition will lighten 
) Aan told to associate the name with Rab and His 

runds. 


Messrs. Black have been well-advised in publishing so 
conveniently portable an edition of these generous and 
variously moving papers. Hore Subsecive is one of those 


companionable books for frequent converse of which we 
cannot have too many—books fatal to pessimism, reporting 
well of life and human nature, 
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The Chemistry Hour. 


THERE was a time when I could recite Graham’s Law, and 
tell why sulphuretted pe > will turn blue litmus paper 
red if you give it half a chance. But these things have 
gone from me. Not even in dreams do I sport with dioxides, 
or recover the joy I felt when the primer said, ‘Take a 


test tube . . . ’—as if I were free to take such a thing, to say 
nothing of jolly brass rods, and substances, and matches. 
Even Frank Bew could not “ take a test tube” as often as 
the book required. My own belief is that the Third Class 
junior master—the same was Frank Bew—was expected 
to teach Chemistry with a minimum of broken glass. 
Hence high jinks with blue litmus paper were few in 
Number Three. 

However, Frank was himself almost as exciting as 
experiments. He was a generous young Irishman, with a 
Donnybrook glare in his eye, and a great peace in his soul. 
Grand in cricket, he was even grander on the football 
field, where his valour seemed to smoke as he reeled to 
victory. He it was who whacked me over the Pons Asinorum. 
But his treatment of the Fourth Proposition of Euclid was a 
finer display of muscle. His pointer smote the blackboard 
with Mosaic force, and it was dangerous to approach him 
when he was saying that the line B C must fall on the line 
E F. Our failure to see this always brought a calm; 
and for the next few minutes silence reigned while Frank 
looked for his scissors, and grimly cut out two triangles, 
which he proceeded to gum on the blackboard. It has 
struck me since that, as our whole business was to prove 
two triangles equal by a line of reasoning, this gumming 
up of two triangles which we had just seen cut out with 
one operation of the scissors, was not a perfectly happy 
device. In practice it worked indifferently; if the gum 
was weak the triangles were sailing round Frank’s feet, 
while he imagined he was pointing to them; and if the 
gum was strong he found the triangle A B C irremovable 
just when he wanted to impose iton DEF. For my part 
I could have grasped the proposition sooner but for 
Frank’s gnomic spells of silence. He would stop in full 
tide and gaze ruefully at the blackboard, as though he had 
glimpsed a great doubt. These pauses filled me with a 
fearful joy, for though I had no desire to understand 
geometry, I had a real ambition to upset it, and it was my 
cherished belief that two straight lines might be drawn 
somehow to enclose a space. When Frank fell into one of 
his reveries I thought he had stumbled on a method, and 
that as a consequence all knowledge was about to be 
quashed, and the school precipitately broken up. 

I have digressed from the Chemistry Hour. Not 
without guile, for, in truth, only one thing sticks in my 
memory, and that is dear old Bew’s celebrated attempt 
to make chlorine. He had cajoled the authorities into 
letting him have some retorts, and a show of bottles and 
tubings. These were set out on a small table in the 
middle of Number Three, to the great disorganisation of 
our desks and the entire suspension of discipline. At first 
the experiment went tamely, and in the silence nothing 
was heard but Frank’s breathings of doubt. Then a test 
tube smashed, and a boy who tittered out of time with the 
rest got thirty lines. Suddenly a yellowish vapour began 
to curl thinly in the retort, and the smile on Frank's face 
had just begun to be seraphic when, with an accession 
of energy, the yellow vapour rolled forth, escaping by every 
joint. The fumes came out in insupportable waves. The 
apparatus was a veritable Krakatoa trembling under that 
energy, and the Fenian glare in Frank’s eye told me that he 
did not know whether it wasatriumph ora débacle. ‘“‘ You 
observe the odour?” he shouted (it had laid most of us 
on our backs), and the words had but left his lips when 
the retort broke over the spirit lamp, leaving the table 


a singéd bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke, 
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The remainder of the lesson was theory and remorse. 
To some Chemistry is a delight; to others a religion; 
to me it is an afternoon in the ’seventies. Frank is now 
battling, as a doetor, with the fumes and odours of a 
manufacturing town; and, for Euclid, he is wrestling to 
keep people from crossing that Pons Asinorum which all 
must cross once and cross for ever. I am told that his 
patients are cured by the sound of his voice as he runs 
upstairs, and I believe it. Ww. 








Correspondence. 


The “ Fortnightly Review.” 


Sir,—The interesting ‘ Retrospect” im the present 
number of the Fortnightly Review suggests a few com- 
ments. 

Why, it may be asked, did the original proprietors 
“fail altogether” in their management of the Review as a 
commercial speculation ? Why, as Trollope says, ‘‘ might 
such failure have been predicted without much sagacity 
from the first” ? 

The promoters were not all of them men unversed in 
business. There was Frederick Chapman, a publisher of 
long standing; there were Virtue and Spalding, men of 
some experience; there was one shareholder who under- 
took to manage the accounts, and was nothing if not a man 
of business, and surely neither Anthony Trollope nor Cotter 
Morison were lacking in the shrewd sagacity we look for 
in men of affairs. 

The truth is, I believe, that readers of the very solid 
food provided found a fortnightly meal too much for their 
digestions. Moreover, four shillings a month was a heavy 
magazine tax. And the Review was, I think, too heavily 
weighted at the outset. The editor and assistant editor 
were paid liberally, so was the author of the Belton Estate, 
for in the ’sixties Trollope’s star was in the ascendant. 
Then in 1865 the public was scarcely prepared to welcome 
an independent journal based on the — announced 
by Lewes. New ground had to be broken and pioneers 
are proverbially losers. 

Lastly, though the original capital might have sufficed 
to put a monthly magazine upon its legs in four years, it 
was not large enough to give healthy life to a periodical 
in less than half that time.—I am, &c., 8S. W. 


*€ Variations upon Whitebait.” 


Str,—May I send you a line—across five thousand 
miles of cars and foam—to thank you for your witty and, 
to me, entirely enjoyable article, entitled ‘‘ Variations 
upon Whitebait,” in your issue of December 15 ? 

But, dear pedagogue—to whom really I must pay more 
attention—there is a phrase in your article which some- 
what puzzles me. You conclude by saying: “ And now, 
to horse! There is real reading to be done.” Why “ to 
horse!” ? Do you mean that ‘real reading” is best 
done on horseback? Can you really enjoy Gibbon so? 
On my return to England I will call at your office and beg 
you to instruct me in this engaging new art of trick- 
reading. Or can it be that “reading” is merely a mis- 
print for “‘ riding” ? Was your meaning, rather: ‘“ And 
now, to horse! There is rough riding to be done.” 

Pardon this suggested emendation. No offence, I hope. 
And will you accept, too, this little verse, written, need I 
say, in all affection : 


I made a little whitebait, 
Silver from head to tail ; 

But the critics said it was no fish— 
Because it wasn’t a whale ! 


Perhaps, in your kind solicitude for me, you may care to 
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hear that I am busily engaged on a really serious ‘‘ work.” 
Not a whitebait or a butterfly in it. Only whales and 
elephants admitted.—I am, &c., 

Ricnarp Le GAtrienne, 





Mr. Benson’s Revivals. 


Str,—I have been hoping to read some adequate appre- 
ciation—by the sioeatal dramatic critics, at least—of the 
just and virile work done by Mr. Benson in all his Shake- 
spearean revivals. It is fortunate that neither Shakespeare 
nor Mr. Benson depend upon puff paragraphs, hysterical 
commendation, and watery patronage for public support. 
But when the critics cannot, in justice to their own fixed 
ideas, praise this accomplished actor, they ought to abstain 
from abuse which makes the reader ashamed and the 
profession of writing contemptible.—I am, &c., X. 


Rossetti’s ‘* Blessed Damozel.” 


Srr,—I have an autograph MS. of “Some of ‘ Ye 
Biessed Damozel’” in which the verses vary from the 
specimens you give in to-day’s AcapeMy. Mr. Rossetti 
wrote the MS. for a relative of my own who at the time 
ae Mr. Ruskin’s assistant. My version of the first verse 
reads : 

The blessed Damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven : 

Her blue, grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even. 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


In your quotation of the third line you omit the word 
“ grave,”’ which certainly makes the line more melodious. 

The other verse you quote, of which you give two 
versions, is different from both in my copy, where it 
runs : 

She scarcely heard her sweet new friends : 
Playing at holy games, 

Softly they spake among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 

Other verses in my MS. show variations from the versions 
in the Germ, the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, and the 
different editions of Rossetti’s published works, which 
leads me to believe that the author on some occasion wrote 
the lines from memory, and got mixed up in the various 
alterations he had made on the poem since its first appear- 
ance in the Germ.—I am, &c., Grorce Srronacu. 


Srtr,—Undoubtedly the final version of this poem is 
better than the first, but I venture to think that the one 
published in 1870 is the best of all. It differs from the 
final one but little, except as regards the stanza you quote, 
which runs thus (I quote from the Boston Edition) : 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games 

Spake evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


The only phrase in this to which objection can reasonably 
be taken is ‘‘ heard hardly.”” The line opens better in the 
final version with “around her,” but this improvement is 
dearly purchased by the alteration that follows. ‘‘’Mid 
deathless love’s acclaims”’ is not only an unmusical line, 
but it presents no image to the mind and has no very 
definite meaning. Lower down “virginal chaste names” 
is changed to ‘‘ heart-remembered ” names, a change 
which, in my judgment, is not an improvement.—I am, &c., 


C. C. Bett, 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 69 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best open letter 
to a living writer. We award the prize to Miss E. Rickert, 3, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C., for the following : 


To M. MAETERLINCK, 


MoNSIEUR,—You are a true poet and a prophet—yes. No doubt. 
But, pardon me, Monsieur, you are also a strain—a slight strain 
upon the imagination. I have read your plays; I have seen one 
acted. It made a powerful impression—only I did not quite know 
what it was, nor why I had it; nor did any of the people around me 
—notone. Ciel! 

To illustrate. Why does the princess say so many times: “I am 
still thinner!’ ? ‘At the fortieth time,” you say, “she seems so 
thin, so thin, she is faded into air—pouf!” Good. I yield this 

int. 

Bat symbolism, Monsieur? It is admirable, within limita—yes ; 
but you have unleashed it upon us, It is affecting to think that 
everything is something else, if one only knew what ; :nais prenez 
garde, Monsieur! When Péleas ties Mélisande’s hair, as she is 
combing it out of the tower window, toa willow—symbolism—hein ? 
When the lovers search by the sea for the ring which they saw drop 
into the well—aymbolism—wn‘est ce pas? But Shakespeare might 
call it “‘ Bedlam ! ” 

Ah, Monsieur, you are sincere, you are earnest, you are original, 
you are spirituel ; but you lack the smile without which dramatic 
art cannot be highest. Perhaps when we are all disembodied souls, 
we can do without humour ; but meanwhile, expound to those of 
us still profane, how, sheared of all desire to laugh at critical 
moments, we may enter your strange, beautiful magic circle. 
Expouod! Expound ! — Votre trés humble admira‘eur, 

P.S.—Lxpound, je vous pric ! 


Other letters are as follows : 


To Mr, GeorGE MEREDITH. 


S1r,—From the serene heights of Boxhill, remote from the bustle 
of book-market and review, what aspect do you bend on the world 
of print below ? 

Are you indeed set on impenetrable silence? We have turned 
new pages in the Book of Ezoism since Sir Willoughby Patterne's 
day ; fresh types of eager youths have arisen since Beauchamp 
started on his career. Must these, and a dozen others, still wait for 
the Master's hand ? 

The times, one fears, are out of joint for delicate psychology and 
thoughtful phrasing. Whilst Mr. Boothby and Mr. Marsh race 
madly across the literary firmament; whilst Miss Corelli distils 
wisdom and Miss Fowler is queen of epigram; what room for 
another Pilgrim’s Scrip? How lonely your heroines must be, in 
that critical purgatory where the inhabitants of contemporary 
fiction wait immortality! There is little congenial society bevond 
the limits of their own set. What does Mrs, Berry think of Tess, 
and how do the Fine Shades agree with Badalia Herodfoot and her 
companions? HaveClara and Janet made friends with the English- 
woman whose Love-Letters so delicately indicate their charms ? 
Her undisciplined passion, we know, would shock Diana's sense of 
decoram : perhaps Emelia understands her best. 

Meanwhile, the Comic Spirit hangs her head ; the world wags, 
and takes its follies gravely. Isit not time that their only adequate 
interpreter, turning on them the search-light of his mind, should 
“let charity issue of disdain under the guise of honourable 
laughter” ?—I am, sir, your respectful admirer, 

[E. U., London. } 
To Mr, RupyarpD KIPLING. 

Sr1e,—At the age of thirty-five you have attained fame and for- 
tune. Your popniarity is world-wide ; you are at the same time 
the idol of the literary and the illiterate, and the man who never 
reads a book will greet your name with applause. Success so great 
and, in the main, so well-deserved has not been won by any other 
man of letters of the period. 

Yet some who admire your work await a little wistfully its 
future developments. Your hold on the nation is as strong as ever, 
bat is it our fancy that in critical circles enthusiasm for your 
writings has slightly waned? Refreshing as is your virility, the 
soul of the artist must compass feminine emotions before it can be 
mature, and those, at present at Jeast, seem beyond your range. 

Your appeal has been mostly to the head ; your work has not 
sufficient heart-power to make it permanent and satisfying. In- 
stead of clever techniéalities that merely amaze us, touch us by 
p rtraying throbbing humanity in its heights and in its depths! 
We know that your knowledge of life is broad ; we want to feel 
that it is also subtle. The literature that survives must touch in 
some way the spiritual nature of man. Strange it seems to say 
it, but spirituality—which embraces in union heart, mind and soul 
—is the missing quality in almost all your writings —Yours faith- 
fully, H,. J., Hadley Wood. } 
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To Mr. Rupyarp KIPLina. 


’ 

S1k,—An admirer of geuius may at times be permitted to season 
his admiration with something of discrimination ; and, while I may 
not dare to suppose that you will agree with the opinions of an 
unknown critic, I am not, therefore, deterred from giving them 
expression. Of the pre-eminent qualities of your work it is needless 
to write ; for all men recognise the merit which has carried you to 
the leading place amongst living novelists. To an invention 
which never flags you bring a gift of expression which is a constant 
source of delight to your readers, and, I doudt not, of envy to the 
little writera who begin with sensationalism and end in banality. 
The short story you have made a work of art; the races of India, 
the soldier, the sailor, and the pioneer live in your pages. 

But it seems to me that you have carried Imperialism to the 
limits of forbearance. The tune is in danger of being too long- 
drawn out, and it might now be very properly committed into 
feebler hands. Only the life of endeavour appeals to you, the 
vigorous do-something existence, which fights, builds, extends, or 
develops for the Empire’s sake. Is there not another continent of 
life into which you, beyond: other men, are called upon to enter 
more fully? I mean the home life, of which you gave us too 
fleeting a glimpse in your “ Brushwood Boy.” Above all, ia there 
not room for the clear-cut characterisation which we miss in 
modern fiction—those abiding types of life which are worthy to 
stand among the classics ? [A. E, W., Inverness. | 


To Mr. ANDREW LANG. 


Dear “ ANDREW-WITH-THE-BRINDLED-HAIR,”’—In all reverence 
be it written! Something bolditis to address the author of Letters 
to Dead Authors in his lifetime, but my cause is good. I would 
urge you to write (1) a play, (2) an epic, for then you will have 
made the rounds of literary art. Nearly nine pages in the British 
Museum catalogue, and two forms yet untried—hoots, Mr. Lang! 
Being, like Tommy, a wonder, at them brawly ; ye’ll do them fine ! 

Yet, I doot, a catastrophe lies in wait for you. By the year 
10,000 A.D. (May it be later !) the critics will have cut you up into a 
score of bits, neatly pigeon-holed and labelled “ the brilliant coterie 
of writers who flourished at the end of the nineteenth century.” 
There will be the translator of Homer, the historian of Scotland 
the authority on golf, cricket, angling, the poet, the romancer, the, 
essayist, the biographer, the parodist, the interpreter of Awcaxsin 
and Nicolete, Even if your texts and treatises on ghosts, dreams, 
fairies, Longinus, wakes, Aristotle, art, religion, Izaak Walton, 
animals, English worthies, folk-lore, Poe, St Katherine, and the 
like should be lost, enough will remain to prove the Protean genius 
of the clan of Lang—which we call jist yersel’. 

To sum up, your mind is as “ brindled” as your hair—a founda- 
tion of solid colour, pied with iaterest in all things good and beau- 
tiful.—Yours in hope of the epic and the play, 

[E. R, London. } 


To OvIDA, 


Mapame,—I could fill the exiguous portion allotted to me in 
which to address you by merely enumerating your various crusades 
on behalf of the principles of Sweetness and Light, Truth and 
Beauty, against every sort of [gnorance and Stupidity and Brute- 
Miniedness. I could mention how valiantly you have confronted 
thé vivisector, the advocate of conscription, the mondain and demi- 
mondaine, the Adam Smiths of the world, who regard men | 
“a quantum of lucretion,” and so forth. Your creed could, 
think, be summed up in the words you have used about Loti—you 
“have stretched to a nobler and truer scope the nihil hwmani a me 
aiienum puto.” Your fiction has been called unreal. Hyperbolic 
and dithyrambic you may be at times, but your novels have essential 
truth: however far you may wander, the silken cord still holds 
you, The moon, as you have yourself said, is as real as a Datch 
cheese, and because the suburban dwellers who swear by Trollope 
can find none it does not follow that Romance is extinct. The 
characters of your heroes are not to be measured by the yard-poles 
of the commonplace. thurnated, so to speak, the former breathe 
an ampler ether, a diviner air ; talk with a larger utterance ; move 
with an ampler stride ; and bear the fardel of a heavier destiny. 
How, too, you have written of love—of love which is “the bulwark 
of patience, the tutor of honour, the praise of perfectness” ! 

(A, G., Cheltenham. | 


Competition No. 70 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best firat and last sentences 
of an unwritten novel. Neither sentence to exceed fifty words. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, January 23. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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CATALOGUES. 


LLLLIaAmMs & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOUKS, 
14, Heurietta Street, Covent Gar lea ; 2), South Frederick St., 
bdiubargh ; aud 7, Street, uxfurd. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


Wp itrrip M. VOYNICH. 


+ CATALOGUE No. 3 IN PREPARATION. 
CATALOSUE No. 1, 1s, and CATALOGU 
No, 2, 2s, 6d., 

May be had on application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


A Large Collect:on of Fifteenth and Sixteesth 
Ceatury Books on view. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAO & OCO., 37, Sono Square. Lowpox, w. 
WHat D’'Y E LAC K? 

Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
B «ok ever issued since the advent of priuting (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published ; also for any curio 
or object of interest under the canopy of he.ven, for she prides 
herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply these 
wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijou- 
terie in the wor.d, and is always a ready, williag, aud liberal 
‘buyer for prompt cash. 


JUST BEYOND THE LIMITATION. 

The Hon. C. H. Davis, M.D., Ph.D. President of the Board 
of Biucation, Convecticat, U.S 4., writes: “‘ Through my book- 
seller you have before supplied my wants,” adding, ‘*I have 
perfect confidence that if 1 de-ired the tablets upon which 
Moses wrote the Commandments you could procure them for 
me.” 

Miss MILLARD and her Staff have a perfect relish for 
difficulties. 

















Address Teddington, Middlesex. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 

Ackermanpn’s Cambridge, 2 vols., 1815; Ferguson’s Ser- 

pent Worship, 1873; Carmen Swculare: an Ode (Macmillan). 

ies a pee a st. iryne ~ 3 are —., 1707; Lamb’s 
obn vil, eat’s ms, 1817.—Baxer's, G 

Bookshop, Birmivgham. ; — 


{ITERARY RESEARCH. Ty ‘Gentleman, 

enced in a Téternzy Work, aud who has access to the 

British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 

Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 

@exrch, e' in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 

ua m French, Italiana, or Spanion. —Apply, by 
letter. toD. ©. Wessan 1 151, Strand. London, W.C. 


eX PR-WRITING poompsty and accurately 
= done. 10d. per 1 “> word and 
— — Address, M iss ascen, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 














RAHAM’S TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

23, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL—AIll kinds of 

difficald MS. receive careful attention from EXPERIENCED 

workers. Speeimen page and references sent if desired. Over 
five years’ experience. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boaids, price 5s., post free, 
THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“* An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes bons full 
of thought and knowledge and power.’ 
British Weekly. 
ALEXANDER & SKEPHEARD, Limrrep. 
21 & 22, Fu'nival Street, Holborn, London, E.C 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


To 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in comolete sets Jor 
3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ESTABLISH ED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
d : on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
O when not drawa below £100. oO 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


to / on Deposits, repayable on 1 ° / 
2 O demand 2 re) 
STOOKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Sheres Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BLXKBEUK ALMANAUK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manazer. 


Telephons, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “* Binkeecn, Lonpon.” 














WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
ENTRAL WELSH BUARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORAL EXAMINERS, 1901. 


On the 15th ot February, 197, the Executive Committee of } 


the C ntral Welsh Board 4 wi proceed to the APPOINTMENT | 
of ORAL EXAMINE 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


A. a? “(Grammation and Conversational), 3 appoint- gNGLISH, FRENCG, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


B. French, citin, and ee Subjects of the Lower | 


rms, 4 or 5 appointm: 


mts ; 
Cc. Latm ‘ona General Subjects of the Lower Forms, 2 or 3 


a intments 
D, Germau (Grammagical and Conversational), 1 appoint. | 


The a. will take place between June 72 and | 
July 13 1901 

Preference will be given to Candidates who hare bad ex- 
perience in Secondary Teaching. Women will be «qually | 
eligible with men. 

Applications for further particulars as to duties and re- 
muneration should reach the uudersigacd pot later than 


day, the 23th instant. 
thee OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh Board Office 
Cardiff, Januarv 17: *h, 1901, 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


In consequence of the lamented DEATH of HER MAJESTY | 
the QUEEN, the Patron of this Institution, aud out of respect 
to Her Memory, the President has decided that the LEC- 
NOTICE. shall be DISUONTINUED UNTIL FURTHER 


(PHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINS )N, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford Co!lege, London, The 
Master of Peterhouse, &c 


OMMERCIAL EDUCATION, —The 





SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly ex~hange of Books 


at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
| JOUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 
r Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 


| sCHIPTION, « and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 





| Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





| 4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPBEY, 


DIRECTORS of the LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE require | S$CIENORB, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUDR- 


the services of a MASTER qualified to give instruction in the 
Advanced Commercial Department of the High School for | 
Boys. Subjects: Medern Lavguages, Commercial Geography, | 
Economics, Commercial Science, Correspondence, &c. 
ference will be given to applicants traimed in Con: -@..4 
Schools of Commerce. Duties to commence 24th of April next. 
Salary, £250 per annum. 

Applications, with not more than three testimonials, to be 
sent in to the undersigned at the Liverpool Institute, Mount 
Street, Liverpool, not later than February 16th. 


HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 


PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
| SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET 
241, Brompton Road, 8S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Fully Illustrated, medium 8vo, cloth limp, 4s, 6d, 


ELECTRICITY: 


An Expansion of Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy, Part IIL., 
on the lines of Modern Electrical Theory. 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Natural anes in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limire«p, Old Bailsy. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Maps by BARTHULOMEW. 


Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
HELPS, !ate American Minister; Professor JOHN 7.0 a LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
rt w. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C0 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


—y CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEONARDS, 


LLANDUDNO, RHYL, 


BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 


LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-.Y- COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH, DULGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





is.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 








** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for ruch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”’— Zhe Times. 
“*The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON 


AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLING GTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxuy, Mars#att, Hamiiron, Kent, & Co. Ltd. The Railway Buokstalls, and all Booksellers, 
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Price ONE SHILLING. 


Thoroughly up to date in every re- 
spect, and including even the last 
hours of the Queen. 


VICTORIA, Ril. 


By W. J. WINTLE. 


VICTORIA, RII. 


By W. J. WINTLE. 


VICTORIA, RI. 
By W. J. WINTLE. 
ILLUSTRATED with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOO" UNION, 


57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE HERO OF THE EMPIRE, 


The Story of his Career from 
Cadet ¢ to © Commander-in-Chief. 


FOURTH EDITION (20th Thousand) 
NOW READY. 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS 


V.C., K.P., G.C.B. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOH. WITH PORTRAIT. 


By HORACE G. GROSER, 


Author of “‘ The Kingdom of Manhood,” “ Oliver 
Cromwell, the Hero of Puritan England,” &c. 


This New Edition brings the record of Lord 
Roberts's life down to the date of his return 
from the South African War. 

Cloth boards, price ONE SHILLING net. 


Opinions of the Press, 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS. 
By HORACE G. GROSER. 


The “MORNING POST” 

“The anthor traces the military career of this 

famous General in an attractive manner, every care 
apparently having been taken to make it accurate,”’ 


The ‘ ACADEMY” says: 

**So clear a narrative of so fine a life can be wel- 
comed as something better than a piece of book- 
making.” 

The *“‘OUTLOOK”’ says: 
“Mr, Groser’s book seems to us a marvel of cheap- 


ness, and is written with great care and considerable 
literary effect. 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS. 
By HORACE G. GROSER. 
The ““INDIAN REVIEW” 


8a 8: 


says: 


*“ An accurate and interesting account of a crowded | 


career,” 
“ LITERATURE” says: 
“Tt has reached a third edition, a good fortune 
which it well deserves, 


The “‘ ENGLISHMAN” (Calcutta) says: 


**The busy man will find this handbook just suited 
to his needs.” 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS. 
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